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“Worth $5,000" 


We are convinced this magazine is 
worth a great deal of money to any 
serious-minded farmer, but we get a 
thrill when a reader agrees so force- 
fully as in the letter below. We will 
be glad to furnish his name on re- 
quest: 

“| am sending six gift subscriptions. 
Guess you know what | think of 
Farmer's Digest. | tell these fellows 
. . . if I was able to give them a 
check for $5,000.00, it would not do 
them as much good as this little book 
if they will read and will heed.” 

New York State 











Farmer's Digest Accepts 
Some Advertising 


Several months ago we announced our 
plan to carry a_ very limited amount 
of advertising. Our production costs 
have approximately doubled. Rather 
than increase subscription prices, we 
offer advertisers an opportunity to 
present their products in Farmer's 





1948, re-entered at Fort Atkinson, Wis., Digest. If you have a product or 
additional entry at Waterloo, Wis., under service to sell farmers, write for 
the act of March 3, 1879. , : ‘ 
information. 
7 7 
Coming In ry Don't Miss 


THESE IMPORTANT ARTICLES 


Below are a few of the carefully selected articles to appear in the 
next issue of Farmer's Digest. If your subscription is expiring or 
if you are not now a regular subscriber, take a minute now to re- 
new or enter your subscription. Farmer's Digest can make money 
and save money for you. Don’t miss the valuable articles below: 
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baer cornstalks are a 
thing of the past. We've 
now found ways to convert them 
into low-cost roughage, a highly 
absorbent bedding, and a soil 
builder. 


But why all the excitement? 
Cornstalks have been around for 
a long time. 

New harvesting machines, bet- 
ter methods of drying and stor- 
age, and new facts about what 
goes on inside the cow and un- 
der the soil have now complete- 
ly changed our ideas of the 
moneymaking possibilities of 
stalks. 

You may, in the near future, 


The New Era of the Cornstalk 


There are exciting new developments in feeding, 
bedding and soil building . . . as a result our 
yearly crop of 320 million tons of cornstalks can 
no longer be considered waste. . . 


Condensed from Successful Farming 


Dick Hanson and George D. Johnson 


find yourself doing something 
like this: Starting in September 
with 60 acres of corn, you would 
pick the ears and at the same 
time chop the stalks on about 20 
acres with a new machine that 
does this all in one operation. 
The ear corn would be artifi- 
cially dried and the chopped 
stalks made into silage. The re- 
maining 40 acres would be 
picked at the normal time. Part 
of the stalks would be used for 
bedding and the rest chopped 
and left on the ground. To 
these, you would apply nitrogen, 
then plow them under. 


Here’s how it started: Dr. Wise 


Reprinted by permission from Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa, October 1954 
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Burroughs of Iowa State College 
has conducted three years of 
feeding trials with cornstalk 
silage. Ted Funk of McLean 
County, Illinois, has made stalk 
silage for several years. Many in- 
dividual farmers have developed 
fast, easy ways to put up corn- 
stalks for bedding. Dr. Roger 
Bray of the University of IIli- 
nois, Yontz Bonnett, farmer of 
McLean County, Illinois, and 
others have contributed much to 
our knowledge of the value of 
cornstalks to the soil. 

Roswell Garst, Coon Rapids, 
Iowa, one of the first big users 
of corncobs as cattle feed, be- 
lieves cornstalk silage will be an 
even cheaper, better feed than 
cobs. He plans to feed several 
hundred head of cattle on stalk 
silage this winter. 

Does cornstalk silage coming 

out at a time of feed surpluses 
make sense? It does if you can 
produce beef or milk cheaper 
with it than you can with other 
roughages. 
Just look at these results: In one 
test with cattle on  cornstalk 
silage, cost of gain was a low 17 
cents per pound. It may even be 
possible to lower this 17-cent fig- 
ure by reducing the amount of 
extra supplement fed. So far, 
this hasn’t been tried. Protein 
content of the Iowa State stalk 
silage was 6.7 percent. 

Last winter, Ted Funk win- 
tered beef cows on a ration of 
cornstalk silage and ¥% pound 
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of supplement, plus a_ small 
amount of ground corncobs. You 
probably now average about 2 
to 3 acres of pasture and hay per 
head of cattle. If you had some 
other sure, cheap source of 
roughage, you could turn all 
your hayland into pasture. Then 
you could run one head per 1/4 
acre—or as much as double your 
capacity. Cornstalks can be that 
other source of roughage. 

Corn yielding 70 to 90 bushels 
per acre will produce 6 to 7 tons 
of cornstalk silage per acre. You 
would pick the corn anyhow, so 
the charge for pulling one of the 
picking-chopping machines 
should be practically all charged 
against the picking. This leaves 
only the cost of hauling the 
silage, filling the silo, packing, 
and part of the silo cost. 

Less than $2 per ton. Iowa State 
College calculates custom rates 
for the three filling operations 
at from $1.50 to $1.90 per ton 
for grass silage. You could do 
this for less using your own 
equipment and with the help of 
neighbors. A silo charge would 
not boost the cost over $2 per 
ton—or 1/10 of a cent per 
pound. Feeding 25 pounds of 
stalk silage per head per day, 
which is what Doctor Burroughs 
fed, each animal would consume 
about 2 tons of silage over win- 
ter where you use spring and 
fall rye pasture. Thus, 20 acres 
would produce enough cornstalk 
silage for 60 head. For a beef- 
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cow herd, figure on feeding 
about 40 pounds of silage per 
head per day. 

The time to start picking corn 
where you want to make stalk 
silage is when the ear is 30- to 
35-percent moisture. The plant 
will be about 60- to 70-percent 
moisture at that time. Consider- 
able green will show in the 
leaves. 

There is no increase in ear 
yield after this stage is reached. 
Tests have shown that enough 
corn can be saved by early pick- 
ing, through reduced shelling 
and ear loss, to pay for the cost 
of drying. 

The silage is put up the same 
as regular corn silage, in either 
trench or upright silos. 

Use your regular equipment. 
You can make cornstalk silage 
with certain conventional pickers 
and a field chopper with row at- 
tachment. Ted Funk made it this 
way for some time before the 
newer machines were developed. 
He would like the corn at about 
30-percent moisture with a pick- 
er that did not “chew up” the 
stalks excessively. Then, within 
24 hours, he would go through 
the field in the opposite direc- 
tion with a field chopper. The 
yield of stalks was about 4 tons 
per acre with this method. 

Stalks for bedding. Cornstalk 
bedding can be made the same 
as silage, after the stalks have 
dried out. This is usually by 
early November. By storing in 
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piles outside, either under an in- 
expensive roof or in open piles, 
there is no need for drying. 

Most successful method using 
regular equipment — found by 
Myron Klotz of Sauk County, 
Wisconsin—was to go over the 
picked stalks first with a stalk 
cutter. He would then windrow 
two corn rows together with a 
side-delivery rake. Then with 
the windrow pickup on his 
chopper he blew the stalks into 
a self-unloading wagon. 

John Michaelis of Winnebago 
County, Illinois, does the same 
as Klotz, but bales the stalks in- 
stead of chopping them. 
Cornstalks plus nitrogen build 
soil. The best example is the 
now-famous 80-acre cornfield of 
Yontz Bonnett, McLean Coun- 
ty, Illinois, farmer. The field has 
produced 58,000 bushels of corn 
in six years of consecutive corn, 
and the yields are increasing— 
140 bushels in 1953! 

Briefly, he is using a “soil 
rumen” idea much like the ani- 
mal rumen idea. He feeds the 
soil bacteria a heavy balanced 
diet of nitrogen, phosphorus, 
and potash. The soil bacteria 
respond by quickly breaking 
the cornstalks down into other 
forms of organic matter. 

The corn plant—like the cow 
—is able to draw nutrients from 
this decomposition which also 
tends to maintain the structure 
of the soil. Bonnet goes over the 
picked stalks with a stalk chop- 
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per, then applies 100 pounds of 
actual nitrogen in the form of 
ammonium sulfate, plus phos- 
phorus and potassium. He plows 
this under in the fall. The stalks 
are decomposed by corn-plant- 
ing time. 

Doctor Bray believes these 
corn-crop residues, plus nitro- 
gen fertilizer and a rye seeding 
between the rows, are a soil- 
building “rotation” with corn 
each year. In fact, he’s worried 
that the stalks plus rye might 
result in too much organic mat- 
ter! 

Three years of feeding trials 
with cornstalk silage at Iowa 
State College prove its value for 
fattening cattle. Here are recent 
experimental results. 

During the first 168 days of 

the 243-day feeding period, 4 
lots of cattle were fed all the 
stalk silage—25 pounds per steer 
daily—they would eat. The cattle 
were 600 pound yearling feeder 
steers, grading Good. Along with 
the stalk silage, each steer dur- 
ing this period was fed 214 
pounds ground corncobs, 4 
pounds ground shelled corn, and 
3% to 4 pounds of supplement 
daily. 
Different supplements used. The 
principal differences between 
supplements fed the 4 lots of cat- 
tle during the experiment were 
as follows: 

Lot 1 supplement contained 
soybean oil meal and dehydrat- 
ed alfalfa. 
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Lot 2 supplement was a mix- 
ture of molasses, urea, soybean 
oil meal, and dehydrated alfalfa. 


Lot 3 supplement contained 
yeast plus the ingredients in the 
Lot 2 supplement. 


Lot 4 supplement contained 
the hormone diethylstil-bestrol 
plus the ingredients in the Lot 3 
supplement. 

During the finishing perod of 

75 days, each lot of cattle was 
fed the same supplement as dur- 
ing the first part of the trial, 
but the amount was reduced to 
24 pounds per steer daily plus 
5 pounds of mixed hay and full 
feed of ground ear corn. 
What did gains cost? Cost of 
gain during the 168-day corn- 
stalk-silage feeding period 
ranged from I7 cents to 20 cents 
per pound in the 4 lots of cattle. 
Cost per pound of gain during 
the 75-day finishing period 
ranged from 25 cents to 29 cents. 
Lumping together feed costs 
over the entire 243 days on test, 
the 600-pound cattle nearly dou- 
bled their weight and graded 
Choice at a per-pound feed cost 
ranging from 20 to 23 cents. 

The supplements fed _pro- 
duced different results. For the 
silage-feeding period, here are 
the gains per day on the differ- 
ent supplements: Lot I, 1.5 
pounds; Lot 2, 1.7 pounds; Lot 
3, 1.71 pounds; and Lot 4, 1.99 
pounds. 


The cornstalk age is here. 




















4-H Clubs Rough on Rats 


How one 4-H Club puts on a program 


to control rats. . . 


Condensed from Extension Service Review 
John S. Arnold 


HEN the Hustling Rang- 

ers 4-H Club of Hughes 
County, S. Dak., organized a ro- 
dent control program on 14 
farms in the club’s area, it was 
typical of how South Dakota 
Clubs have taken hold of the 
grain sanitation problem. 

The Hustling Rangers’ job, 
however, was an outstanding ex- 
ample of achievement in the 
State. They performed the work 
in connection with eradicating 
rats at a small cost to the in- 
dividual farmer. It came under 
the heading of community serv- 
ice. 

The idea was advanced some- 
time last October through the 
help of County Extension Agent 
R. J. Fineran and Leader Mel- 
vin Jensen, a former county 
agent. John A. Lofgren, exten- 
sion entomologist from South 
Dakota State College, was called 
upon to give a method demon- 
stration to the 15 members on 
October 24. 

Lofgren demonstrated the use 


Reprinted from Extension Service Review, 


5 


of Red Squill and Warfarin in 
rat eradication. He discussed the 
habits of rats and the import- 
ance of rat proofing buildings 
and keeping the farm clean in 
a grain sanitation program. He 
pointed out that each rat con- 
sumes or wastes $2 worth of 
grain per capita annually, and 
contaminates 10 times that 
amount. He also told the youths 
that mice do as much or more 
damage than rats to food grains 
stored on South Dakota farms. 
The 4-H Club purchased Red 
Squill and Warfarin through 
County Agent Fineran who in 
turn made the necessary pur- 
chases through the county crop 
improvement association. The 
eight oldest youths began the in- 
tensive campaign on 14 farms on 
December 12, during Christmas 
vacation, and continued opera- 
tions through December 19. 
“When the work was finished, 
20 pounds of Red Squill, the 
quick killer, and 135 pounds of 
Warfarin had been used. The 
Illinois, 


Chicago, September 1954 
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farmers were charged from $5 to 
$17, depending on the bait used. 
The club netted a small profit 
for its treasury. 

At least 3 of the 14 farmers 
have indicated they will con- 
tinue the service this fall, if rats 
reappear. One enthusiastic farm- 
er said: “I found out there was a 
way to do a good job of rat kill- 
ing.” 

“Individual farmers realize 
that a community eradication 
program is more satisfactory 
than an individual program,” 
summed up County Agent Fin- 
eran. “Rats may spread to sur- 
rounding farms and then re- 
turn, if the program is carried 
out individually. I think the 
boys have shown that a good kill 
can be obtained if the eradica- 
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tion program is done correctly.” 

The Sod Busters 4-H Club of 
Brown County has adopted an- 
other phase of the grain sanita- 
tion program. The 12-member 
club, under the leadership of 
George Erickson, Frederick, S. 
Dak., has begun tacking up pos- 
ters on granaries around Fred- 
rick. Ten sanitation tips are 
printed on the posters which em- 
phasize: “Grain is Good—Keep 
it Clean.” 

Assistant County Agent 
Leonard Nelson explained that 
the mixed club is divided into 
four teams. Each is responsible 
for posting signs on part of the 
250 granaries in the area. In 
addition, each member is re- 
quired to complete a grain sani- 
tation survey on his own farm. 





Output is Big Key to Higher Dairy Profits 


The same economic “facts of life” apply in the dairy barn 


as in the manufacturing firm 
cost goes down. 





as per-unit Output rises, per-unit 


A New York milling specialist, Paul E. Newman, gives a 
striking example of this principle. One cow, giving 5,000 pounds 
of 3.7 per cent butterfat milk a year, ate $88 worth of grain and 


$66 worth of roughage. 
of milk was nearly $6. 


Her per-unit “charge” for 100 pounds 


sut a 15,000-pound producer, eating $251 worth of grain and 
$97 worth of Roughage, “charged” slightly less than $4 per 100 


pounds. 


Even a 10,000-pound producer cut per-unit costs tremendously. 
She ate $168 worth of grain and $85 worth of roughage. Her 
“charge”: $4.32 a 100 pounds—nearly a third less than the 5,000- 
pound producer. The figures are based on eastern grain prices. 
University Farm News 




















Artificial Insemination of Dairy Cows 


cost... 





The bull rings, both public and private, have de- 
veloped into big business and are assisting dairy 
farmers to improve type and production at low 


Condensed from The Rural New Yorker 
H. A. Herman 


Y multiplying the influence 

of outstanding sires several 
thousand times, artificial insem- 
ination provides a means of 
dairy cattle improvement com- 
parable to the tremendous effect 
of hybrid seed corn on the plant 
industry. Any breed stands to 
profit by it to the extent of its 
application and to the quality 
of sires used. It gives the small 
dairy farmer a chance to use a 
sire that is more than just a 
cow freshener— and at a price he 
can afford to pay. The usual 
service charge ranges from five 
to eight dollars per cow. 

No practical means of pro- 
mulgating truly great dairy sires 
were used prior to 1935. Then 
artificial insemination—applied 
from a field standpoint—came 
into use. Little was done about 
its application in America until 
1937 when limited practice in 
New York, New Jersey, Missouri 
and other agricultural experi- 


ment stations was begun. In 
1938, however, New Jersey and 
Missouri started local types of 
artificial breeding associations. 
Rapidly Expanding Program 

The artificial insemination 
program as a means of dairy cat- 
tle improvement has developed 
so rapidly in the past 15 years 
that it has exceeded the fondest 
dreams of the pioneer workers 
who aided in its adaptation to 
practical husbandry. No_ pro- 
gram of livestock improvement 
in the history of American agri- 
culture has expanded so rapidly 
nor has been so far reaching. In 
1939 there were only seven local 
artificial breeding associations; 
7,539 cows in 646 herds were 
bred to 33 sires. There are now 
95 semen-producing businesses 
in the United States. The num- 
ber of cows inseminated will 
probably exceed five million, or 
20 plus per cent of the nation’s 
total, this year. In 1953, we in- 


Reprinted by permission from The Rural New Yorker, 320 West 33rd St., New York City 
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seminated 550,000 more cows 
than we did in 1952. The total 
was 4,845,222, about 20 per cent 
of our milk cow population. 

Purebred breeders have been 
the chief contributors to cattle 
improvement. We must continue 
looking to them for seed stock. 
The obligations and responsibil- 
ities of the purebred breeder 
have taken on added emphasis, 
a point illustrated by the fact 
that owners of registered dairy 
cattle are participating in the 
artificial insemination program 
in a very practical manner. 
Nearly 15 per cent of all cows in- 
seminated by organized breeding 
associations are purebreds. 
About one-third of all the ani- 
mals recorded by the purebred 
dairy cattle registry associations 
now result from artificial insem- 
ination. 

The owner of registered cattle 
can no longer figure that he 
has a market for all of his bull 
calves. However, he can be as- 
sured of a market at a desirable 
price for those sires that excel 
as proved sires or for his young 
sires that have good transmitting 
potentials. Most purebred own- 
ers admit we have saved many 
bulls in the past that should 
have been vealed. The purebred 
breeder at present has an oppor- 
tunity to produce bulls that can 
benefit the industry through 
artificial breeding. Small breed- 
ers have always contributed 
heavily to dairy cattle improve- 
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ment; they should be encouraged 
to continue constructive breed- 
ing programs. 

Good cows and good bulls are 
where we find them; no one has 
a corner on the market. Bull 
registrations have fallen off for 
all dairy breeds, but artificial 
insemination is creating new 
purebred owners. Most striking 
is the fact that 40 to 50 per cent 
of the persons who register cat- 
tle for the first time, i.e. new 
breeders, get their start by us- 
ing artificial insemination. 
Many large purebred herds use 
the method within the herd as 
a means of extending the use of 
valuable sires kept on the farm. 
It also provides a means of selec- 
tive mating, often involving ani- 
mals located thousands of miles 
apart. 

Artificial insemination, geneti- 
cally speaking, adds nothing be- 
yond the realm of natural serv- 
ice except an almost unbeliev- 
able increase in progeny. Such 
an instrument therefore pro- 
vides the means of a sire exert- 
ing much more than his hereto- 
fore possible influence on the 
dairy cattle population. Any in- 
strument so potent can be a fac- 
tor for harm as well as good. 
The sires used must be superior 
by all reasonable standards. The 
artificial breeding associations 


have done an admirable job, 
generally speaking, in selecting 
sires. In the 10 years from 1943 
proportion of 


to 1953, the 
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proved sires in our bull rings 
was increased from 23 to 37 per 
cent. The average production of 
artificially sired cows increased 
from 10,155 to 11,176 pounds of 
milk. 

Many of the sires used in arti- 
ficial breeding are officially 
classified for type, as well as pro- 
geny tested for production. 
Most of the sires are Good Plus 
or better. The writer has never 
found a sire classified below 
Good in use. Many registered 
progeny of these sires are also 
classified and give a good ac- 
count of themselves with respect 
to Excellent, Very Good, etc., so 
far as the breed average is con- 
cerned. 

Artificially sired progeny 
stand up well in local, state and 
national shows. The New York 
Artificial Breeders’ Cooperative 
at Ithaca sponsors an artificial 
show each year that is a delight 
to any man who likes good cat- 
tle. 

Frozen Semen 

During the past two years 
much interest has developed in 
the use of frozen semen. Re- 
search on this problem is under- 
way at some 25 to 30 breeding 
associations and a similar num- 
ber of experiment stations. Prob- 
lems in the evaluation, process- 
ing and utilization of frozen 
semen will no doubt be solved 
in the very near future to the 
extent that wider field use of 
this product may be possible. 
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The Purebred Dairy Cattle As- 
sociation and N.A.A.B. have al- 
ready drawn up regulations gov- 
erning the use of frozen semen. 


The fact that semen may be 
frozen for long periods and be 
suitable for later use will even- 
tually mean that fewer bulls will 
be utilized. Those used should 
be clearly superior for both form 
and function. There are not 
many bulls that we should use 
indefinitely. Progressive breed- 
ing calls for continual develop- 
ment of new sires, so created that 
they combine the characteristics, 
as a result of selection, that con- 
tinue improvement in each suc- 
ceeding generation. Obviously 
our sires of the future must be 
better than we have today. We 
must therefore be ever conscious 
of the genetic implications of 
keeping sires “alive” beyond 
their normal breeding span. In 
selected matings and in the mer- 
chandising of semen, we will 
find frozen semen playing an 
important role in the days 
ahead. 


It is well known that two fac- 
tors control the milk produc- 
tion of a given cow: her heredi- 
ty, a factor which the artificial 
breeding program can control at 
least 50 per cent, and the feed- 
ing and management which the 
cow receives. The latter is still 
a much neglected factor in the 
very herds where artificial in- 
semination is most widely used, 
namely the smaller sized herds. 
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Research in artificial breed- 
ing is an important factor. Suc- 
cess and growth of the artificial 
insemination program would 
have been impossible without re- 
search. The research program 
must go on in cooperation with 
agricultural experiment stations, 
veterinarians, breed associations 
and breeders. Many of the 
problems on sterility in cows, 
semen production and process- 
ing are still poorly defined and 
we can gain new knowledge 
only as facts are established 
through organized data. (The 
breeding associations collect 
much data that may be utilized.) 

The National Association of 
Artificial Breeders voted last 
Fall to devote a quarter cent for 
every cow serviced to research. 
Efforts will be toward: (a) co- 
ordination and correlation of re- 
search, (b) dissemination of re- 
sults of research so as to keep 
the membership well informed 
on new developments, (c) sup- 
plying funds to agricultural ex- 
periment stations to aid in 
selected research projects and 
(d) initiation of research in lines 
not pursued through experi- 
ment stations and commercial 
institutions. 


The National Association of 
Artificial Breeders has done 
much to develop and promote a 
code of ethics for artificial 
breeding associations. Its stand- 
ards are high and should be. As 


artificial breeding associations 
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or semen dispensers we ship se- 
men all over the country. We 
traffic in bulls. Who decides 
whether the semen is free of 
disease? Who checks the figures 
we quote in advertising sires 
and service? Who decides a bull 
is good enough to use? All these 
and many more responsibilities 
are in our hands. So long as we 
conduct our business to merit 
the confidence thus far placed 
in us we shall continue success- 
ful. Let us falter or lower our 
standards and we will be in line 
for regulatory measures. 


We must give credit for the 
conduct of our industry to agri- 
cultural extension workers, resi- 
dent college personnel, construc- 
tive purebred breeders and 
farmers, and to our purebred 
registry associations. 

The artificial insemination 
program can be expected to 
change the quality of our dairy 
cattle. The changes will be large- 
ly by accentuation of methods al- 
ready known to be sound but 
limited to now because of few 
offspring per sire, shortage of 
production records, etc. It is a 
worthwhile task, challenging in 
every phase, and a swiftly mov- 
ing program that strives to put 
to work the best efforts of 


science and of man’s knowledge 
of dairy cattle improvement. It 
is the great opportunity of our 
generation to make great strides 
in dairy cattle improvement. 

















Door to Door Sawmill Service 


“Harvest your mature or defective trees,” says this 
unusual sawmill operator who moves his mill to your 
door for a mere 3,000 board feet. . . 


Condensed from Pennsylvania Farmer 


Harvey R. Frantz 


ODAY it’s not unusual for a 
farmer in Northampton 
county Pennsylvania to look up 
from his chores and see a stream- 
lined sawmill pull into his farm. 
Setting up in his pasture or 
woodlot the mill is ready for the 
first log in a matter of an hour 
or so. The important aspect of 
this service is that the mill can 
afford to move in for as little as 
3,000 board feet. For the past 
year this home sawmill service 
has been available to the land 
owners in the Delaware Water 
Gap area of Pennsylvania. 

The farmer usually cuts the 
trees he wants to harvest in the 
winter and then hauls them to 
a clearing or open area to await 
the mill. If the landowners don’t 
want to do their own cutting it 
will be done for them by an ad- 
vance party of the sawmill com- 
pany. In either case the sawing 
will be done on his property 
with the slabs and sawdust re- 
maining there. 


Reprinted 
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Cutting may either be custom 
or straight stock depending on 
the owner’s wishes. If he has in 
mind building he can work out 
his timber requirements with his 
county agent and then have the 
local state forester help him 
mark the board feet necessary 
to fulfill this order. All the saw- 
yer needs then is a list of the 
size lumber the farmer requires, 
and the logs, and he is ready to 
go. 
The 50-inch saw can handle 
logs up to 30 inches in diameter 
and 22 feet long, which means 
it will accommodate almost any 
tree found in the average Penn- 
sylvania woodlot. A good saw- 
yer, under favorable conditions 
can cut up to 1,000 feet an hour 
on this mill. 

The complete mill, except for 
the power unit is 32 feet long 
and eight feet wide with a total 
carriage travel of 25 feet. Six 
feet of the extended 32 feet fold 
up when traveling. Unlike other 


by permission from Pennsylvania Farmer, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
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sawmills, the sawyer on this one 
rides the carriage alongside the 
log where he can see and con- 
trol the entire operation. The 
machine, because of its being 
mounted on a single axis, can 
turn around in its own length. 
This feature is appreciated when 
working in close quarters. 

A diesel motor, mounted on 
back of the truck that pulls the 
rig, furnishes the power. Com- 
partments on the truck contain 
an extra saw, tools, fuel and 
supplies, making the unit self- 
contained. There is also an edg- 
er that is towed in back of the 
saw. This may be set up and 
aligned in a matter of minutes. 
Running independent of the 
head saw it can turn out 157 
lineal feet of straight lumber a 
minute. 

The sawmill is a one-man op- 
eration when moving and set- 
ting up but when cutting an 
extra man or two is needed to 
keep the log deck full and to re- 
move and stack the lumber. This 
labor is generally furnished by 
the farmer. It is claimed this 
mill will produce well-cut lum- 
ber at five manhours per 1,000 
board feet. This would natur- 
ally depend, however, on local 
conditions. 

Portable means to some peo- 
ple a lack of firmness or founda- 
tion. This mill weighs two tons 
and when set up and braced it is 
more sturdy than many other so- 
called portable mills. This is 
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due to its rigid all-welded steel 
construction that keeps it in 
steady alignment. The Army 
thought enough of them to or- 
der in quantity for the Corps of 
Engineers. 

The advantages to the farmer 
and small woodland owner are 
numerous. He can afford to 
practice forestry by cutting only 
his mature trees, as it doesn’t 
take many to make up the mini- 
mum 3,000 board feet required 
to bring in the mill. Costly log- 
hauling to the mill and then re- 
turning at a later date for the 
lumber, that might or might not 
be from his logs, is eliminated. 


When using this service the 
logs only have to be skidded to 
the nearest clearing or corner 
pasture where the mill can be 
set up. When sawing is complet- 
ed a short haul to the barn with 
the lumber completes the job. 
Frequently farmers in a neigh- 
borhood get together and haul 
their logs to a central location 
and then have the mill move in. 
By doing this several farmers 
can be served with one mill set- 
up. 
This portable sawmill has 
been in the woods for the past 
18 years, mostly with large com- 
panies in the Lake States and 
South. Jim Clancey, owner and 
operator of the mill in North- 
ampton county, originally in- 
tended to confine his activities 
around Portland, his home 


town, but good news travels fast 
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and as a result he has been cut- 
ting in Pike and Monroe coun- 
ties as well as across the Dela- 
ware in New Jersey. 

He finds it hard to move out 
of a neighborhood once he be- 
gins to saw. Adjoining farmers, 
after looking over the mill’s op- 
eration, bring in a few logs of 
their own and before he knows 
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where he is now negotiating for 
an additional mill. Many of his 
jobs are due to his not only 
talking forestry to his prospects 
but advertising and practicing 
it as well. 

On his business cards he states 
“Treat your timber as a grow- 
ing crop; harvest mature or de- 





it he has a yard full. Requests fective trees, cut another crop 


have increased to the point’ ina few years.” 





Irrigation Pays For Itself 


Returns from pastures that were irrigated averaged about 
$100 more per acre than similar unirrigated pastures—after cost 
of irrigation and other costs were deducted, according to tests 
recently conducted in Tennessee. The tests compared irrigated 
orchard grass, alfalfa, and ladino pasture with unirrigated. It 
was found that the irrigated plots provided 257 cow-days of grazing 
per acre against 176 days for the unirrigated plots. The irrigated 
plots produced 12,520 pounds of milk and 523 pounds of butterfat 
per acre against 8,019 pounds of milk and 354 pounds of butter- 
fat from the unirrigated plots, according to the report. 

Louisiana Agricultural Notes 





The Ever-Changing Picture 


Soybean variety changes in Illinois vividly portray the splen- 
did work of plant scientists. A recent release by the University 
of Illinois lists the ten leading varieties, by acreage, planted in 
1954. Only two of the ten were in existence a few years ago, and 
one of these—ILLINI—occupies only 1.3% of the soy acreage. 
As recently as 1930 this variety was planted on 75%, of the State 
soybean acreage. This year’s leading variety—the HAWKEYE— 
is planted on 37.1% of the acreage. Scientists have bred into the 
new varieties: disease-resistance, high oil content, late pod-opening 
qualities, high yield, and other characters which make for de- 
sirability. 

Northwestern Ag Letter 








Weber County Young Farmers’ 


Mobile Shop 


whales 3. 





The mobile shop developed at Weber College 


in Ogden, Utah, proves a great success. . . 


Condensed from The Utah Farmer 
David H. Mann 


YOUNG Farmers’ Mobile 

Shop Unit!—There’s only 
one in the nation. It was devel- 
oped at Weber college in Og- 
den, Utah, and its major objec- 
tive is to teach Young Farmer 
members how to become better 
Young Farmers. 

The Young Farmers’ Mobile 
Shop Unit idea first originated 
in the minds of Professors Ralph 
W. Monk and Clifton B. Larson, 
vocational agricultural instruc- 
tors at Weber college. Finding 
they had no facilities at the col- 
lege to work with Young fFarm- 
er groups, they decided that a 
mobile shop unit would fill their 
special need. The college gave 
a green light to the idea and In- 
structor Monk and Larson se- 
cured an old war surplus radio 
unit, removed all radio equip- 
ment and came up with a fine 
two-wheeled trailer — an all- 


Reprinted by permission from The Utah Farmer, 
Utah, August 19, 
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metal, dual-wheeled vehicle, 
8x14 feet, with plenty of head- 
room. 


The college, under the direc- 
tion of Monk and _ Larson, 
equipped the unit as a complete 
mobile farm shop and labora- 
tory, which includes soil testing 
equipment, milk testing equip- 
ment; drill press; grinder, forge; 
electric and acetylene welding 
equipment; all types of hand 
tools, pipe wrenches and equip- 
ment, field weed sprayer; paint 
spray gun equipment, air com- 
pressor, tap and die equipment, 
gear puller, electric drill, bolt 
cutters, complete sets of tools for 
tractor and automobile repair 
and other equipment. 


The college also set up an op- 
erating budget for the unit. 
Financing is supplied by labor- 
atory fees charged the users— 


36 Richards Street, 
1954 
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the Weber County Young Farm- 
ers. 


The unit is trailed by a col- 
lege truck. It serves nine areas— 
nine rural communities in 
Weber county—and is devoted 
exclusively to the use of Weber 
county young men enrolled in 
the Young Farmers’ program 
and registered with the college 
in farm field laboratory study 
work. 


There are 45 Young Farmers 
in Weber county. The mobile 
unit is constantly in use for 
about nine months out of the 
year, starting in March and end- 
ing in November. 

Perry Slater of Slaterville, 
president of the Weber county 
Young Farmers’ chapter, says 
that five to seven Young Farm- 
ers in an area use the shop for 
a week with the shop in use all 
day and part of the night. “It 
certainly is filling a long-felt 
need and doing a fine education- 
al job in the communities where 
it’s used,” he reported. 

Instructors Monk and Larson, 
who direct its use as a laboratory 
and teaching unit, are both able 
teachers with long years of vo- 
cational agricultural teaching 
experience. 

They point out that their mo- 
bile unit, with its $2500 worth 
of specialized equipment which 
includes $1500 worth of hand 
tools, is bringing laboratory 
equipment plus instruction right 
to Young Farmer members who 
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otherwise could neither afford 
the time nor the money to se- 
cure the same from any other 
source. 


Most Weber county Young 
Farmers, Monk and_ Larson 
point out, are married men with 
families who are getting started 
on their own places. They find 
the mobile unit, plus the instruc- 
tion they receive, is the very 
thing they need to successfully 
carry on. 

This mobile unit, when men- 
tioned at the last Young Farm- 
ers’ national convention § by 
Douglas Stephens, 1953 Weber 
county Young Farmers chapter 
president, drew a lot of interest. 
“They wouldn’t let Stephens 
stop talking about it at the na- 
tional convention,” say the in- 
structors. 

Naturally the Weber county 
chapter is elated over the secur- 
ing and the operation of the 
unit and what it has done for 
their membership. They point 
with pride to the fact that their 
chapter took the state trophy for 
the best chapter of the year in 
1953 at the state convention last 
winter. 

As an example of what the 
membership of this chapter are 
doing, take a look at this ex- 
cerpt from their “Story of the 
Year” book: “. . . The spirit of 
improvement and _ progression 
was felt throughout the group as 
a whole. Five new homes were 
built: four others are under con- 
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struction; 250 acres of land was cent of the farm machinery of 
leveled; 15 miles of drain tile the Young Farmers which need- 
were laid; 18 miles of drain ed repairing was repaired. 
ditches were dug. As a result of 
a drainage program, 125 acres 
were made available for farm- 
ing, which otherwise would 
have produced nothing. 


“A feeling of friendliness and 
cooperation which had devel- 
oped throughout the county be- 
cause of the chapter activities is 

“There was 13,000 square feet something which has mot sean 

aaa .  tofore been felt. Many new 
of concrete poured for floors in friendshi h b pe 
corrals, barns, and driveways. ‘"©@S"!PS — a 
Many machine sheds were built P¢d, new ideas have been ex- 
and six new farm shops started, changed and much progress has 
most of them fully equipped... been stimulated by the tours, 
Because of the mobile shop and meetings and parties which have 
its usefulness, better than 80 per been conducted by the chapter. 





What Happens to Nitrogen Fertilizer? 

What happens to nitrogen fertilizer the current year’s crop 
doesn’t use? , 

That’s the question Wisconsin soils specialists wanted to 
answer. So in 1952 and 1953 they set up a series of experiments 
on silt loam soils near Madison. 

Results, using a corn crop followed by oats the next year, 
indicate that the unused portion of nitrogen is carried over in 
the soil and used by the following crop next year. While these 
tests were on silt loam soils, the experimenters say you will prob- 
ably get the same results with clay soils. The carry-over in sandy 
soils will be less, and there may be no carry-over of nitrogen in 
sands. 

The scientists used various nitrogen fertilizer rates on the 
corn crop, ranging from one to 200 pounds of actual nitrogen 
per acre. They found an oat yield increase of 31 bushels per 
acre when 120 pounds of actual nitrogen per acre was put on the 
corn. The same increase in oat yield resulted from a 200 pound 
application of nitrogen per acre on the corn. 

When they put 30 pounds of actual nitrogen per acre on the 
corn, the oats the following year didn’t benefit much because 
the corn took up most of the nitrogen. Other tests show that 
crops will benefit from the nitrogen in a legume green manure 
crop for at least two years. Red clover was used as the green 
manure crop in these tests. University of Wisconsin 














What's Ahead for Farmers in ‘55 





HE economic situation for 
farmers generally in 1955 is 
expected to be much the same as 
last year. Prices farmers receive 
for their products are expected 
to average close to levels prevail- 
ing last fall. And cost rates, or 
prices paid by farmers, will con- 
tinue not far from recent levels. 
Such is the consensus of eco- 
nomists in the Agricultural 
Marketing Service, after a care- 
ful analysis of supply and de- 
mand conditions — which, of 
course, includes a measuring or 
weighing of consumer income 
and purchasing power as well as 
the prospective large volume of 
farm products to be offered for 
sale. An important part of the 
analysis, also, has been the stim- 
ulating effect on consumer pur- 
chasing power and business in- 
vestments of reduced income 
taxes, put into effect last Janu- 
ary, and the recent increases 
in unemployment compensation 
payments. 


Reprinted from The Agricultural Situation Outlook Issue, 
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Read this annual forecast report of the 
Agricultural Marketing Service. . . 


Condensed from The Agricultural Situation 


The U. S. market for the 
products of the farm is expected 
to be about as good this year as 
in 1954, and there is consider- 
able likelihood that exports will 
increase. It seems likely that de- 
mand conditions for farm prod- 
ucts—including both domestic 
and foreign demands—will be at 
least as good in 1955. 


Supplies of farm products will 
continue large in 1955. Further 
acreage restrictions on wheat 
and cotton will, with average 
weather, reduce production of 
these crops. Large carryover 
stocks of cotton, and perhaps of 
corn, for the most part under 
CCC ownership or loan, will 
likely be reduced during the cur- 
rent marketing season. However, 
the alternate uses of acreages 
diverted from wheat and cotton, 
and continued high rates of out- 
put of most livestock and live- 
stock products indicate that ag- 
ricultural production may total 
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almost as large as in 1954, when 
drought was widespread. 

With smaller wheat and cot- 
ton allotments, cash receipts 
from farm marketings in 1955 
may be somewhat under the 30 
billion dollars received in 1954. 
The support level for 1955 crop 
wheat also will be moderately 
lower. But farm production ex- 
penses may be reduced further, 
reflecting lower outlays for labor 
and other operating expenses. 
Feed costs may also be somewhat 
lower, if pastures are good next 
year. On balance, farm opera- 
tors’ realized net income in 1955 
should approach that of 1954. 


Economic activity in the Na- 
tion was quite stable in 1954 at 
a level slightly below the record 
year 1953. Total outlays by con- 
sumers, business and Govern- 
ment showed some decline in 
the second half of 1953 but 
stabilized in early 1954, averag- 
ing some 3 percent lower in ‘the 
first 9 months than in the same 
period in 1953. Nonfarm em- 
ployment has gone slightly down 
from year-ago levels. Unemploy- 
ment, which rose last winter, has 
since stabilized and declined 
some. Wholesale and retail pric- 
es have held steady on the aver- 
age during the year. 


The mild reduction in eco- 


nomic activity from a year ago 
reflects a shift from building up 
business inventories to reducing 
them and a substantial decline 
in Government 


expenditures 
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for national security programs. 
There were some significant off- 
sets to the sharp reduction in 
Federal expenditures: the con- 
tinued rise in State and local ex- 
penditures for schools, highways, 
and other public construction; 
a growing housing boom; and an 
increase in consumer expendi- 
tures, particularly for food and 
service, even though expendi- 
tures for some durable goods 
such as automobiles were re- 
duced. Despite lower payrolls, 
the level of consumer incomes, 
after taxes, has been maintained 
at record rates mostly due to the 
reduction in income taxes last 
January and the offsetting effect 
of unemployment compensation 
payments. Consumers have con- 
tinued to spend 25 percent of 
their disposable income for food, 
the same percentage as a year 
ago. 

For 1955, economic activity 
and the flow of income to con- 
sumers is likely to run at least at 
current rates. While Govern- 
ment expenditures for national 
security purposes are scheduled 
for further reduction in 1955, 
according to the Budget Review 
issued in mid-September, this re- 
duction is likely to be much 
smaller than in the past year. 
The continued rise in State and 
local government expenditures 
will be a strong offset. It should 
be kept in mind that changes in 
the international situation could 
well influence the trend and 
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level of defense expenditures. 


High level residential con- 
struction activity seems likely to 
continue during 1955, reflecting 
easier credit terms under recent- 
ly enacted legislation. With con- 
sumer and other final demands 
expected to hold up well, the ef- 
fect of inventory liquidation will 
likely diminish over the months 
ahead. 

In view of these prospects, 
consumer incomes and consum- 
er spending are expected to re- 
main fairly stable and may in- 
crease some. The domestic de- 
mand for food and other farm 
products should continue at 
least as good as in 1954. 

Foreign demand for United 
States farm products may well 
show some improvement from 
the reduced level of the last 2 
years. Foreign gold and dollar 
holdings have been substantially 
increased. Dollar shortages in 
some countries abroad, which 
have tended to restrict foreign 
purchases of United States farm 
products, will likely be less 
restrictive than for some time. 
Foreign supplies of some major 
farm products are smaller this 
year than last. Furthermore, the 
new legislation—The Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954—will en- 
courage increased movement of 
major export farm products 
abroad. Exports of cotton, to- 
bacco and wheat will each prob- 
ably show some improvement in 
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the current season as compared 
with 1953-54. Exports of fats, 
oils and oil-seeds in 1954-55 will 
likely continue heavy. The value 
of United States agricultural ex- 
ports in 1954-55 may rise ten 
percent, or perhaps more, from 
the 2.9 billion dollar level of 
1953-54. 

Prices received by farmers in 
1954 are showing the smallest 
year- to-year decline since 1951 
averaging some 3 percent low- 
er so far this year than in the 
same period a year ago. Similar- 
ly, the parity ratio in 1954 is 
also showing the smallest reduc- 
tion in 3 years—averaging close 
to 90 in the first 9 months com- 
pared with 93 in the same per- 
iod in 1953. 

Most of the large carryover of 
crops is held by CCC under 
price support programs, and 
prices of several important farm 
products will continue to be sup- 
ported in 1955. The Agricul- 
tural Act of 1954 provides for 
flexible price supports at from 
8214 to 90 percent of parity for 
wheat, cotton, corn, rice, and 
peanuts. The Law continues sup- 
ports for most types of tobacco 
at 90 percent of parity. The Act 
also directs that dairy product 
price supports continue at 75 to 
90 percent of parity. The supply 
provisions of the Act indicate 
the support price for the 1955 
cotton crop is likely to be at 90 
percent of parity. The support 
price for 1955 crop wheat has 
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been set at 8244 percent of par- Interest and tax charges on farm 
ity. The preliminary loan rate yeal estate will rise further. 


established for wheat is $2.06 ee . . 
: ; F “> ge rates declined slight- 
per bushel compared with $2.24 ly from 1958 to 1954 and the 


for the 1954 crop. : : 
: ; easier farm labor situation may 
Prices paid by farmers for ma- 


chinery, equipment, and other a ; 
industrial products are expected fertilizers are also running 
to continue near current levels. slightly lower than a year ago. 


well continue. Prices paid for 





Change in Acreage Allotment Regulations Explained 

“How do recent changes in regulations regarding acreage 
allotments affect my operations?” is a question frequently asked 
by farmers since the announcement by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture that “total acreage allotments” will not be necessary 
in 1955. 

In general, compliance with all individual acreage allot- 
ments, or cross-compliance, is still a requirement for price support 
eligibility on any price-supported crops. Agricultural economists 
explain that the principal change is in the use of acres diverted from 
allotment crops. Previously, under the “total acreage allotment” 
provision, those acres could be used only for hay, pasture, and 
a limited number of other specific crops. Now they have been freed 
for any use that a farmer desires, except that he must not exceed 
his 1952-53 average acreage of commercial vegetables, potatoes, 
and dry beans if he wishes to obtain price supports on any of 
his crops. 

Another change in the regulations affects small acreages of 
wheat. Up to 15 acres of wheat may be harvested without affecting 
eligibility for price support on other crops such as corn, cotton, 
tobacco, and peanuts. Price support of wheat itself will be sur- 
rendered if the acreage harvested exceeds the farm acreage al- 
lotment, but there will be no marketing penalties on 15-acres or 
less. 

Though farmers now have much more latitude in the use 
of acres diverted from allotment crops, it is hoped, that many 
of these acres will be used in such a way as to promote soil and 
moisture conservation. Financial assistance under the Agricul- 
tural Conservation Program for carrying out such measures will be 
limited to farmers who observed all their crop acreage allotments, 
including small wheat allotments. 

Purdue University 














Taking the Drudgery Out of Irrigation 
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This enterprising farmer has worked out a 
system to move sprinklers quickly 
and easily. . . 


Condensed from Prairie Farmer 
Richard Albrecht 


AST year K. C. Parrish and the fields. They were “crowned” 
his son, decided that carry- so the water would drain from 
ing irrigation pipe in and out them, and seeded to oats and al- 
of cornfields wasn’t for them. falfa this spring. These strips 
Now they’ve worked out a sys- will be left uncultivated from 
tem that takes most of the back now on. Parrish figures the al- 
work out of irrigating their 80- falfa won’t hurt his hogs one 
acre farm. bit when they go in to clean up 
Parrish has an eight-inch well, the field after picking. 


58 feet deep, that will furnish Next they built a balanced, 
750 gallons per minute. The long, two-wheeled wagon for 
water rises to within 10 feet of hauling pipe, It has a tongue at 
the surface. each end to solve the turning 

Their well is located in the around problem. 
center of the 80. To move the pipe, Mrs. Par- 

Their pipe, 560 feet of five- rish drives the tractor down one 
inch mains, and 1,120 feet of edge of the sod strip while Mr. 
four and five-inch laterals, will Parrish and Raleigh load the 
reach to all corners of the farm. pipe on the trailer. Their two 
The frequent, light irrigations sprinkler heads are carried on 
needed meant a lot of pipe mov- the tongues. The process is re- 
ing. So Parrish prepared for it versed in setting up the system 
this year. in the next sod strip. 

In the 20-acre corn fields, 120- Although there are many 
inch sod strips were left every more risers in the length of the 
160 feet for the full length of field, only two sprinklers are 


Reprinted by permission from Prairie Farmer, Chicago, Illinois, July 17, 1954 
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used at a time. They cover one 
acre, use 440 gallons of water 
per minute, and apply one inch 
of water in one hour. 

Each hour the sprinklers are 
moved to other risers. Automatic 
cutoff valves on the risers make 
the detaching and attaching job 
an easy one. The system is not 
shut down. 

To lower the cost of getting 
started, Parrish is using an old 
heavy fuel oil tractor to power 
the big rotary pump. It does the 
job but Parrish plans eventually 
to get a diesel power plant with 
a direct gear hookup. It will re- 
duce operating costs. 

Parrish plans to keep two 
fields in corn most of the time. 
There are no tilth problems in 
the sandy soil, and he can add 
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the fertility as needed. He is 
seeding rye at the last cultiva- 
tion, and figures it will ger- 
minate at the next irrigation. 

The rye cover crop will help 
add organic matter, and even 
more important, hold the sand 
in place over the winter. 

Irrigation was used on a field 
of wheat this spring too. Parrish 
thinks that irrigation is of great 
value in getting legume seeding 
germinated. If it is dry after the 
seeding is made in early spring, 
a thorough irrigation will get it 
started off on schedule. 

He’s also trying some toma- 
toes this year for a nearby can- 
ning plant. The irrigation sys- 
tem should furnish good crop 
insurance on higher value crops 
like that, too. 





Warmer, Drier Poultry Houses 


The use of straw lofts in chicken houses and cloth over the 
windows is still of value in keeping hens warmer and drier during 
the winter, says J. H. Claybaugh, extension poultryman at the Ne- 
braska College of Agriculture. When there are open louvers 
above a straw loft, they permit the passage of moisture yet retain 
a good portion of the heat. 

Another material suitable for removing moisture is insula- 
tion, Claybaugh reports. Workers at the University of Connecti- 
cut found a three inch layer of fiberglass used for ceiling 
insulation had a value comparable to a mat of straw one foot 
thick. It can be supported by chicken wire the same as a straw 
loft can. 

This fiberglass insulation can be placed in an open window 
by making a frame the size of the window and sandwiching one inch 
of it between the layers of poultry netting. 

Either fiberglass insulation or straw can effectively stop exces- 
sive air movements and yet let the water vapor pass on through. 

Nebraska Agricultural Extension Service 




















You Can Make 
Money with Sheep 


Wisconsin’s Spooner Branch Sta- 
tion shows how farmers can 
make more with sheep. . . 


Condensed from Wisconsin Agriculturist and Farmer 


HEEP deserve better treat- 
ment than they get on most 
farms. And when they get such 
care they pay well for it. So 
claims Carl Rydberg, Washburn 
county, Wisconsin, and he ought 
to know. 


Carl handles the flock on the 
Spooner Branch Station farm. 
Those 86 ewes paid well over $3 
an hour for all the time spent 
on them during past years. That 
was over and above all expenses. 

Many a sheep lesson has been 
learned from this flock during 
past years. Some were learned 
the hard way. There are plenty 
of tips to pass along to farmer- 
sheepmen of the state. 

“By all means start out 
with clean ewes,” admonishes 


Carl. That means getting 
them as free as possible from 
parasites. 


You could tell that Carl fav- 
ored western ewes as the starter 
for a new farm flock. “It is hard 
to buy native ewes that have 


been properly worm treated,” he 
claims. 


The Spooner flock was begun 
with western ewes and Shrop- 
shire rams have been used ever 
since. Now there is talk of using 
a new shot of western blood to 
get a little more growthiness and 
ruggedness into the flock. 

Ewes are always in good con- 
dition at breeding time. Experi- 
ence has shown that you can’t 
get a heavy lamb crop out of 
thin, run-down ewes. Rydberg 
never worries about ewes being 
too fat as long as the fat-produc- 
ing ration was well balanced. 

Worm control is the basis of 
all paying sheep flocks. It is hard 
to repeat that too often. Every 
sheep man learns that lesson 
sooner or later. 

So a complete drenching pro- 
gram is followed. Profits went 
down with a thud when some of 
the drenches were skipped in 
1952. 

Bred ewes can’t be neglect- 
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ed. If you have high quality 
legume hay you're all set. 
If hay is poor a man will have 
to grain the flock—a third to 
one-half pound per head per 
day. 

Even with good hay it pays 
to start graining as lambing time 
draws near. “Get ewes up to 
lambing in good shape and that 
is half your lamb crop right 
there,” says Rydberg. 

Grain rations usually include 
corn and oats plus some bran 
and linseed oil meal. With poor 
hay it is especially important to 
use a mineral mixture. Always 
feed mineralized salt. 

February lambs are favored at 
Spooner and for lots of good rea- 
sons. Lambs are then ready to 
make best use of lush spring pas- 
ture. 


Bigger lamb crops are the 
rule with early lambs. It has 
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‘been found that ewes release 


more eggs in the early fall 
months. 

The station flock has a 174 
per cent lamb crop this year. It 
has been running almost that 
high year after year. 

Lambs are creep fed until pas- 
turing time. Corn, oats, bran 
and oil meal make up the bill 
of fare. They can eat all they 
want. 

“Keep sheep off pasture and 
give that grass a chance,” is 
Rydberg’s advice. It pays to 
give grass some growth before 
turning in. 

Rotating of pasture is a 
must. Both from the stand- 
point of worm control and to 
get the most grazing. 

One _ two-acre alfalfa-brome 
pasture carried 10 ewes and 16 
lambs through the entire sum- 
mer. Switching plots helps in the 
fight against worms. 





Feed consumption of steers 


fed the antibiotic, terramycin, 


dropped slightly and returned an additional $3.93 per head. The 
animals on test at the Spur (Texas) Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion were fed 75 miligrams of terramycin daily. 





Light Lambs Make Cheaper Gains 


You'll have a better chance of making feeding profits if you 
start with light lambs instead of heavies. That’s what two Michi- 
gan State College sheep researchers found in recent tests. They 
discovered that light lambs —60 pounders — needed only 882 
pounds of feed per 100 pounds of gain. The heavy lambs—76 
pounders—took 987 pounds of feed for the same gain. 

Michigan State College 











Some Facts About 


Trace Elements 
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Recent research throws new light on the value of 
trace elements in crop production. . . 


Condensed from Pennsylvania Farmer 


Firman E. Bear, Rutgers University 


EVERAL years ago a New 

Jersey farmer called us by 
telephone, asking for help with 
his 75 acres of cauliflower. As 
soon as we saw his field we knew 
what his trouble was—his crop 
needed molybdenum. The leaves 
consisted mostly of the central 
veins, with a little malformed 
tissue along their sides. The 
plants on 45 acres carried virtu- 
ally no salable heads. An appli- 
cation of one-half pound of 
sodium molybdate an acre to the 
soil would have prevented this. 
But it was too late to remedy the 
situation that year. 

What we saw that day was not 
new in New Jersey. Our vege- 
table extension specialist had no- 
ticed it in the fields of this state 
from time to time for the last 25 
years. Nobody knew what the 


trouble was. In fact, knowledge 
that plants need molybdenum 
is less than ten years old. Now 
that we know this is to be an 
essential element, we are giving 
molybdenum a trial on a variety 
of crops and soils. 

The first year it was tried on 
alfalfa, one-pound-an-acre appli- 
cations of sodium molybdate 
produced an average 13 per cent 
increase in yield, for a half-dozen 
fields. 


Lime Liberates Molybdenum 

Molybdenum presents a very 
interesting special case. Deficien- 
cies are most likely to develop 
on strongly acid soils. The cauli- 
flower grower had planted his 
crop on land that previously had 
been devoted to the production 
of potatoes. The soil was strong- 
ly acid. If he had limed it he 
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might not have needed any ex- 
tra molybdenum, for lime would 
have liberated some of this ele- 
ment from his soil. 


This points to the possibility 
that the good results we get from 
applying a ton of limestone an 
acre to land that is to be seeded 
to legumes might have been ob- 
tained by using one-half pound 
of sodium molybdate instead. If 
so, one could have saved a lot of 
money and time by using the 
molybdate. 


We suspect, however, that the 
better way to think of molyb- 
denum is not as a substitute for 
the first ton of limestone but 
possibly as a replacement for the 
second or third ton one might 
be intending to apply on each 
acre of land. 

As to whether or not this 
would be good practice on any 
given farm remains to be deter- 
mined. At the moment, all we 
would suggest is that those who 
are planting lime-loving crops 
on acid soils buy an ounce or 
two of sodium molybdate from 
their local fertilizer dealer, sup- 
ply store, or drugstore and give 
it a trial. If any marked im- 
provement in appearance and 
yield of crops is noted, then 
something definite should be 
done about this problem on the 
whole field or farm. It is im- 
portant not to use too much of 
the molybdate since, in consid- 
erable excess, molybdenum 
tends to be toxic to livestock, 
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notably in forage that is low in 
copper. 


Trace Elements Needed 


Molybdenum is only one of 
the trace elements that are 
known to be required by plants. 
Others are boron, manganese, 
copper, and zinc. Animals have 
no known need for molybdenum 
or boron, but they do require 
manganese, copper, and zinc, 
plus iodine, cobalt, and fluorine 
as well. Plants growing on high- 
ly productive soils normally take 
up all these elements from the 
soil, whether they need them or 
not. But these elements are not 
always present in adequate 
amounts in the soil. Thus the 
soils in the goiter areas around 
the Great Lakes are notably 
deficient in iodine. As a result, 
iodized salt is widely used in 
that area. It is also used in 
many other areas as a precau- 
tionary measure. Similarly, co- 
balt deficiency is widespread, 
and many manufacturers of 
grain feeds add a trace of cobalt 
sulfate to every ton of feed sold 
as a safety measure. 

Deficiency Symptoms 

Plant deficiency symptoms for 
many of these elements are now 
widely known. Boron deficiency 
is indicated by cracked stems in 
celery, black spots on the sur- 
face or in the interior of root 
crops, brown areas in the nor- 
mally white flesh of turnips, 
corky areas in apples, and yel- 
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lowing of alfalfa, with dwarf- 
ing of the plants. This is often 
confused with leaf hopper dam- 
age. The remedy for boron de- 
ficiency is from 10 to 25 pounds 
of borax an acre, the lower 
amount on the sandier types of 
soil. 


Manganese deficiency occurs 
most frequently on over-limed 
soils. It is for this reason that 
we recommend the use of only 
enough liming material to raise 
the pH value of the soil to be- 
tween 6.0 and 6.5. Larger 
amounts of lime are of relative- 
ly little value on any basis other 
than _ for liberating molyb- 
denum. They may cause serious 
crop losses by reducing the avail- 
ability of soil manganese, and 
that of zinc and copper as well. 

Manganese and magnesium 
deficiency symptoms are quite 
similar. In both cases many 
plant leaves turn yellow or white 
except for the veins, which re- 
main dark green. The difference 
is that manganese deficiency 
shows up first in the new leaves 
in the top of the plants and 
magnesium deficiency in the 
oldest leaves at the base of the 
plants. Manganese deficiency 
is quite common in spinach and 
magnesium deficiency in white 
and sweet potatoes. 

The remedy for manganese 
deficiency is to add 50 pounds 
of manganese sulfate an acre or 
to use acid-forming fertilizers, 
like sulfate of ammonia. The 
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remedy for magnesium deficien- 
cy is to use a high-magnesium 
limestone or to add the equiva- 
lent of two per cent magnesium 
oxide in readily available form 
to the fertilizer. Magnesium is 
used in so much larger amounts 
than manganese, or any of the 
other trace elements that it is 
not classed as a trace element. 

Most of the copper deficiency 
in plants has shown up on peat 
soils, especially on those that 
are just being put to the plow. 
One of the best-known deficien- 
cy symptoms for this element is 
off-color onions. Instead of be- 
ing a rich golden-brown the 
bulbs tend to be pale yellow and 
not to be solid. An application 
of 50 pounds copper sulfate an 
acre remedies this situation. One 
such application may meet the 
requirements for a 5-year period, 
and smaller applications may 
suffice thereafter. 


Zinc Deficiency in Fruit Trees 

Cases of zinc are seldom seen 
in the northern states. They are 
widespread in California and in 
Georgia and Florida, notably on 
citrus and pecans. The leaves 
of deficient trees tend to turn 
golden yellow, and dieback oc- 
curs on the terminal shoots. A 
few cases of what appears to be 
zinc deficiency have been noted 
on fruit trees on the Coastal 
Plain in New Jersey. In such 
cases the terminals are long and 
slender, leaf rosettes form, and 
the fruits tend to be pointed. 
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The most typical case of zinc 
deficiency in the South is “white 
bud” in corn, the plants being 
snow white instead of green. 
The remedy in this case is zinc 
sulfate, normally applied in 
spray form. 

If one satisfies the trace ele- 
ment requirements of his crops, 
the animals that eat these crops 
will get all they need of them. 
But cobalt, iodine, and fluorine 
are not needed by plants, so no 
deficiency symptoms of the ele- 
ments develop in plants. Ani- 
mals that eat the produce of 
soils that are deficient in these 
elements show very definite de- 
ficiency symptoms. Cobalt-defi- 
cient animals are rough-coated, 
anemic, and sexually impotent, 
and they do not gain weight. 
The remedy for this is to apply 
about two pounds of cobalt sul- 
fate an acre to the forage crops 
or to add two grams of this salt 
to the grain feed, which is a 
much less expensive procedure. 


Hairless Offspring 
Iodine-deficient animals tend 
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to produce hairless offspring 
with goitrous growths. The rem- 
edy, potassium iodide, can be 
supplied either by way of the 
soil or the grain feed, or it can 
be added to the salt. There 
should be no deficiency of fluor- 
ine in livestock, however, since 
forage crops, especially those 
that have been fertilized with 
phosphates, normally contain 
adequate amounts of this ele- 
ment. Excessive amounts, such 
as are found in the forage of 
some areas or following the feed- 
ing of rock phosphate, cause dis- 
coloration and disintegration of 
the teeth. 

Our knowledge about trace 
elements and how they function 
in soils, plants, and animals, as 
well as in man, is still very mea- 
ger. We know some of the de- 
ficiency symptoms and the prac- 
tical remedies that can be ap- 
plied. But it will be a long time 
before research in trace elements 
will give us the kind of answers 
we would like to have. The fu- 
ture holds much in store in this 
field of research. 





Zero” Grazing For Cattle 
“Zero” grazing is a method of cutting and hauling fresh grass 
to cows every day instead of turning the cows out to pasture. This 
system, say workers of the University of Massachusetts, has dem- 
onstrated that it will give continuous good milk production and 
will prevent to a large extent the great daily fluctuation which 
exists when cows are out to pasture. Experiments conducted in 
New Jersey show that cows will eat considerably more feed on 
“zero” grazing than they do when turned out to pasture. 
Better Farming Methods 

















PIPELINE MILKING 


Pipeline milking has gained rapidly in 


popularity in California. . . 


Condensed from Holstein-Friesian World 


G. E. Gordon and C. L. Pelissier, Extension Dairymen 


ALIFORNIA is noted for its 
progressive dairymen. 
They have been among the first 
to adopt progressive practices 
and California leads all states 
in average production per cow 
in respect to all cows within the 
State as well as to all cows under 
test. For more than twenty-five 
years California has had a larg- 
er number of cows under test 
than has any other state. 


For the past three or four 


years, another practice has been 
developing quite rapidly; this 
is pipeline milking and the use 
of bulk storage tanks. These 
two practices go together very 
admirably. A short time ago, a 
report was published showing 
that about one-half of all of the 
bulk tanks in the United States 
were in California. This prac- 
tice is growing, and some of the 
distributors who handle milk 
for processing and distribution 
are no longer accepting milk in 
cans. 

With the development of the 


pipeline milkers, additional 
problems presented themselves. 
Around two or three years ago, 
a request was made that a sur- 
vey be conducted in southern 
California (mainly the Los An- 
geles area) as to the efficiency of 
various types of milking opera- 
tions. This study was conducted 
by the Agricultural Extension 
Service with the assistance of 
fieldmen of some of the cream- 
eries; 116 dairies were surveyed. 
Efficiency was measured in 
man-hours required to produce 
1000 pounds of milk or 100 
pounds of fat; both of these 
units were used in order to 
compensate for different breeds. 


The greatest difference in 
man-hours required per unit of 
production was found to exist 
among two dairies of exactly the 
same type— namely, the conven- 
tional barn using bucket ma- 
chines. (By “conventional barn” 
is meant the usual string of stan- 
chions holding approximately 
30 cows.) The highest labor ef- 
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ficiency was shown by the lowest 
milking time of 3.1 hours per 
1000 pounds of milk, as con- 
trasted with the lowest efficien- 
cy of 13.1 hours per 1000 pounds 
of milk. These were both in the 
same type of operation, the 
same breed, and with relatively 
little difference in size of herds. 

It was surprising to find that 
there were still some dairies us- 
ing handmilking; there were 
four such dairies operating—all 
of them of relatively large size. 
The interesting result of that 
was that on the average their 
level of production was lower 
than the average of all other 
types. 


One of the important factors 
which caused this request for a 
survey to be made was the fact 
that pipeline-milking was grow- 
ing rapidly—both in walk- 
through barns and in the con- 
ventional type of barn. At that 
time, only 15 of the total num- 
ber of dairies surveyed were us- 
ing pipeline milkers. The level 
of milk produced was 36 pounds 
of milk per cow per day, com- 
pared with 38 in the bucket-ma- 
chine type,—relatively little dif- 
ference. In hours of labor re- 
quired per 1000 pounds of milk, 
however, the pipeline milking 
operations—combining both the 
conventional type and the walk- 
through type—showed a distinct 
advantage in labor require- 
ments, requiring only 4 hours 
of labor per 1000 pounds of 
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milk as against 5.1 hours for the 
bucket-type machines. 


Some dairies reported even 
greater advantage in labor than 
was indicated by these figures; 
and, undoubtedly, some of those 
now using pipeline have made 
greater advances in labor effi- 
ciency than were evident at that 
time. 


There was, however, a very 
disturbing factor that devel- 
oped as a result of the use of 
these pipeline milkers. A num- 
ber of dairymen discontinued 
testing, stating that the use of 
buckets on test-day disturbed 
the cows to the extent that they 
were not able to get representa- 
tive weights and samples of 
milk. Many of them also point- 
ed out that it required addition- 
al labor to use buckets on test- 
day. The additional labor re- 
quired to use buckets on test- 
day is readily admitted—because 
under this survey it was shown 
quite definitely that pipeline- 
milking did save labor. It is also 
admitted that some cows are 
more sensitive than others—and 
possibly reacted unfavorably to 
the use of buckets to which they 
were not accustomed; this usu- 
ally occurred with _first-calf 
heifers. 


This factor, that quite a num- 
ber of dairies were discontinuing 
testing, was so disturbing that ef- 
forts were made to try to learn 
the exact situation. Therefore, 
another survey was made on 38 
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herds in 10 counties, comprising 
552 cows, that were using pipe- 
line milkers. This study was set 
up to ascertain the number of 
pounds of milk per day, per cow, 
for four days prior to test-day, 
the quantity procured on test- 
day, and for four days following. 
These data were secured from 
receipts from the sale of milk 
from dairies to creameries on all 
these nine days. 
PRODUCTION VARIATION— 
PIPELINE MILKING 


38 herds in 10 counties—5552 Cows 
(nine day period) 

4th day before 

ee cc cceeaae 30.6 


| RE 30.5 
Ist day before..... 30.4 
I apc crinstuaicieaneated 30.6 
Ist day after......... sichideblei acetates 30.4 
RN I ois cssoxscnsaicaieakedpteiesmenasen 30.6 
a i i ree 30.5 
Se renee ee eS 30.4 

The results of this study 


showed there was a variation of 
from 30.3 pounds of milk per 
cow per day, to 30.6 pounds, over 
the nine-day period. This high- 
est level of production was 
achieved not only on test-day 
but also on the third day prior 
to test-day and the second day 
following test-day; this indicated 
rather definitely that the cows 
were not particularly disturbed, 
and that on the average, pro- 
duction was just as good on test- 
day as on any other. 

It has therefore been conclud- 
ed that the real reason for dis- 
continuing testing was probably 
the additional labor and incon- 
venience of using buckets on 
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test-day—rather than the lower 
production which was claimed. 

It is true that when any 
change is made, it requires some 
cows time to adjust to that 
change. The above material was 
presented at, several dairy meet- 
ings; and at the close of one of 
them, one dairyman said that he 
had taken care of that problem 
rather easily by keeping an old 
bucket in the barn—and every 
day rattling it a bit in order that 
the cows would be accustomed 
to the noise. 


This material is presented, to 
emphasize the importance of 
continuing tests under the pipe- 
line system of milking, as it ap- 
pears that such a practice is even 
more important with pipeline 
milking than with any other 
type: With either hand-milking 
or with bucket-machines, the 
milker has an opportunity to 
ascertain to some degree how 
much milk the cow is producing 
—even though it may not be 
weighed. With the _ pipeline 
milking it is impossible to even 
guess at what a cow is produc- 
ing. 

Probably some of these dairy- 
men who have discontinued test- 
ing will find that the level of 
production of their herd has de- 
clined—and, with the present 
period of lower prices for dairy 
products, it is highly important 
that every dairy produce at the 
greatest efficiency possible. 











The Needle Is Not Enough 


Successful prevention of shipping 


fever requires proper manage- 
ment in addition to 
vaccination. . . 


Condensed from Western Livestock Journal 
Dr. N. H. Casselberry 


HIPPING fever (hemorrhag- 
ic septicemia) is a serious 
disease problem. There is little 
doubt that all operators in the 
business of beef production have 
at some time had experience 
with this costly disease. How- 
ever, not all producers or feeders 
fully appreciate its potential for 
economic loss. Too often the loss 
is evaluated only on the basis of 
number of animals killed. The 
total loss from shipping fever 
greatly exceeds the loss from 
death alone, in that outbreaks 
of this disease take a heavy toll 
through weight loss and expen- 
sive treatment to salvage as 
many animals as possible. 

This disease is troublesome 
and is always a factor to be 
reckoned with in young cattle, 
particularly in the fall of the 
year when they are weaned and 


moved by truck or railroad to 
other pastures or feedlots. Since 
the great majority of these 
young weaner calves are sold 
soon after weaning and shipped 
rather long distances for feeding, 
shipping fever has become the 
common name for this disease. 


Disagree on Cause 


One of the things on which 
authorities who have worked 
with this disease cannot agree 
is its actual cause. There is some 
evidence to indicate that a virus 
may be the primary cause, with 
bacterial infection then taking 
over and producing the symp- 
toms commonly seen. Consider- 
able knowledge about its cause 
and prevention is available and, 
if properly used, reasonably 
good prevention and control can 
be effected. 

Shipping fever is unquestion- 
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ably complex and not entirely 
understood, so it is not surpris- 
ing that prevention is also com- 
plex and difficult. Many cattle- 
men feel that recommended 
measures for its prevention are 





cination 1n prevention ot the 
disease. 
Susceptibility of Weaners 


The high incidence of ship- 
ping fever in weaner calves is 
not hard to understand. Within 
a short period of time after be- 
ing weaned from their mothers 
these calves must become accus- 
tomed to new food, oftentimes 
are dehorned or shipped, or 
both, and then must become ac- 
quainted with new climate and 
surroundings at their destina- 
tion. In transit they may be sub- 
jected to inclement weather, ex- 
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cessive fatigue, irregular feeding 
and watering, and actual ex- 
posure to infection at unloading 
points or at their destination. 
This combination of circum- 
stances is hard on the anima], 
li- 
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be done soon enough to allow 
calves to recover from the oper- 
ation before weaning, or delayed 
until a month after weaning. 


3. If dehorning is delayed so 
that it complicates the shipping 
schedule, it should either pre- 
cede shipping by one month, or 
be delayed until 30 days after 
shipment so the calves are thor- 
oughly recovered from the oper- 
ation or the fatigue of shipment. 


Dangerous Combination 


The combination of weaning, 
dehorning and shipment is ex- 
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greatly exceeds the loss from 
death alone, in that outbreaks 
of this disease take a heavy toll 
through weight loss and expen- 
sive treatment to salvage as 
many animals as possible. 

This disease is troublesome 
and is always a factor to be if 


evidence to indicate that a virus 
may be the primary cause, with 
bacterial infection then taking 
over and producing the symp- 
toms commonly seen. Consider- 
able knowledge about its cause 
and prevention is available and, 
properly used, reasonably 


reckoned with in young cattle, 
particularly in the fall of the 
year when they are weaned and 


good prevention and control can 
be effected. 
Shipping fever is unquestion- 
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ably complex and not entirely 
understood, so it is not surpris- 
ing that prevention is also com- 
plex and difficult. Many cattle- 
men feel that recommended 
measures for its prevention are 
impractical, as they must handle 
the animals too many times. 
Consequently short cuts are 
taken which often result in low- 
ered natural resistance of the 
animals to infection. 

It is natural for the cattle 
producer to wish to lean on vac- 
cination in prevention of any 
disease and, would undoubtedly 
be most convenient if just one 
dose of a vaccine could be used 
at a time which is most con- 
venient for handling of the ani- 
mals. Unfortunately, no such 
vaccine is available at the pres- 
ent time for prevention of ship- 
ping fever. Management prac- 
tices prior to and after shipping 
are important additions to vac- 
cination in prevention of the 
disease. 

Susceptibility of Weaners 


The high incidence of ship- 
ping fever in weaner calves is 
not hard to understand. Within 
a short period of time after be- 
ing weaned from their mothers 
these calves must become accus- 
tomed to new food, oftentimes 
are dehorned or shipped, or 
both, and then must become ac- 
quainted with new climate and 
surroundings at their destina- 
tion. In transit they may be sub- 
jected to inclement weather, ex- 
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cessive fatigue, irregular feeding 
and watering, and actual ex- 
posure to infection at unloading 
points or at their destination. 
This combination of circum- 
stances is hard on the animal, 
even under the best of condi- . 
tions, and the close contact of 
the animals affords a wonderful 
opportunity for any respiratory 
infection such as shipping fever 
to spread rapidly through the 
herd. Some of the things that 
must be done to make it as easy 
on these calves as possible fol- 
low: 
1. Dehorning should be done 
when calves are as young as pos- 
sible to avoid excessive shock 
from the operation and allow 
them to recover from it at a 
time when they are still on their 
mothers and not subjected to 
other adverse conditions. 


2. If dehorning is delayed un- 
til near weaning time, it should 
be done soon enough to allow 
calves to recover from the oper- 
ation before weaning, or delayed 
until a month after weaning. 

3. If dehorning is delayed so 
that it complicates the shipping 
schedule, it should either pre- 
cede shipping by one month, or 
be delayed until 30 days after 
shipment so the calves are thor- 
oughly recovered from the oper- 
ation or the fatigue of shipment. 


Dangerous Combination 


The combination of weaning, 
dehorning and shipment is ex- 








tremely dangerous, and the loss 
of vigor resulting from any of 
these handlings should be spaced 
so that full recovery from each 
has occurred before subjection 
to another. It would be desirable 
from a convenience and cost-of- 
handling standpoint to accom- 
plish as much as possible in one 
handling of the animals, if it 
weren't for the costly losses 
shipping fever often causes 
where short cuts are taken. 

It is also extremely important 
to avoid overcrowding during 
shipping and after arrival at the 
destination. Every precaution 
should be taken to avoid exces- 
sive fatigue by providing ade- 
quate rest, feed and water at 
proper intervals. Another funda- 
mental often overlooked is 
keeping recently purchased cat- 
tle isolated from the cattle al- 
ready on the premises until 
there is reason to believe they’ve 
come through in good condi- 
tion—at least a week or 10 days. 

Value of Vaccination 

While some authorities con- 
sider vaccination of little value, 
the majority of those qualified 
observers in most intimate con- 
tact with this problem agree 
that vaccination, if timed prop- 
erly to allow time for immunity 
response, does aid materially in 
prevention of the disease. 

It should be understood that 
it takes at least 10 days to stimu- 
late immunity production in the 
vaccinated animal, and one dose 
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of bacterin is not nearly as good 
as two doses. We like to recom- 
mend two doses of bacterin for 
protection against shipping 
fever. The first dose should be 
given at least 14 days (preferably 
21 days) before weaning or ship- 
ping, followed by a second dose 
in 5 to 7 days. This method of 
vaccination allows time for the 
animals to develop resistance 
against the organisms causing 
the disease. 

What type of bacterin should 
be used in prevention of ship- 
ping fever? This question has 
no absolute proven answer. 
There is some difference of opin- 
ion as to the actual cause of 
shipping fever. Some authorities 
suspect that a virus may precede 
the bacterial infection. No vac- 
cine is available for preventing 
the virus phase of the disease if 
it exists. 

Types of Bacterin 

More than one type of bac- 
teria may be involved in the 
cause of the disease. This has re- 
sulted in the development of 
two types of bacterin with a dif- 
ference of opinion on which is 
the most effective. All bacterins 
produced for the prevention of 
shipping fever contain Pasteur- 
ella organisms, for they are the 
ones most commonly encoun- 
tered in the disease. One type of 
bacterin contains Pasteurella or- 
ganisms only and is known as 
hemorrhagic septecemia _ bac- 
terin. 
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The second type of bacterin 
contains Pasteurella plus other 
organisms commonly encoun- 
tered in shipping fever. Both 
types of bacterin are extensively 
used and either, if used proper- 
ly, increases resistance to ship- 
ping fever. An important con- 
sideration in selecting the prop- 
er bacterin, whichever type is 
used, is that it should contain 
an adjuvant such as aluminum 
hydroxide which will release the 
vaccine in the animals’ tissues 
slowly, thus producing a pro- 
longed immune response. 

The value of vaccination, is 
unquestioned if it is properly 
done, but the protection can be 
largely nullified if the animals 
are badly managed. Immunity 
is produced by vaccination but 
it does not follow that the ani- 
mals are vaccinated and there- 
fore they are unquestionably im- 
mune to the disease. All pro- 
ducers of the bacterins agree 
that if vaccination is to accom- 
plish any useful purpose in pre- 
vention of shipping fever, it 
must be allowed time to stimu- 
late the production of immunity. 


Animals that must be shipped 
before vaccination with bacterin 
can be carried out properly, can 
be protected by injection of anti- 
Pasteurella serum (hemorrhagic 
septicemia serum). This serum, 
in proper preventive doses, af- 
fords immediate protection after 
injection, but it is expensive and 
the protection period is short 
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‘only about 2 to 3 weeks). 


Premium Program 


Shipping fever in calves would 
be less of a problem if buyers 
vaccinated at proper intervals 
before shipment. If a program 
could be generally adopted of 
paying premiums for feeder cat- 
tle properly vaccinated against 
shipping fever, the producer 
would have some incentive to go 
to the extra trouble. In fact, 
that may be the only way that 
widespread vaccination done at 
the proper time (at least two 
weeks before shipping) will be 
adopted. I think this practice, if 
adopted, would be a big step in 
reducing shipping fever in pur- 
chased cattle after they are in 
the hands of the feeder. 


There is no question but what 
prevention of this disease is com- 
plex, but, by way of repetition, 
there are really just two funda- 
mental things that must be kept 
in mind: 

1. The natural resistance of 
cattle to infection must be main- 
tained at as high a level as pos- 
sible during the periods when 
these rapid changes in environ- 
ment, feeding and other neces- 
sary handling routines are prac- 
ticed. 

2. Resistance to infection 
should be increased by vaccina- 
tion in advance of subjecting the 
young cattle to those circum- 
stances which usually precede 
appearance of the disease, such 
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as shipping, prolonged driving er resistance and provide ex- 
or any change which might low- _ posure. 





SIX POINTS ON SHIPPING FEVER PREVENTION 
1. Dehorn at least 30 days prior to, or an equal time after 
shipping. 
2. Keep freshly received cattle separate from others at least 
a week or 10 days. 
3. Do not crowd cattle in trucks or cars. 


4. Avoid excessive fatiguing of cattle in shipment. Provide 
adequate rest, feed and water at proper intervals. 


5. Vaccinate for shipping fever 14 to 21 days prior to ship- 
ment and give a second dose 5 to 7 days before loading 
out. 


6. If impossible to vaccinate as outlined in 5, give hemorrhagic 
septicemia serum at shipping time (this gives immediate, 
though temporary, protection—2 to 3 weeks). 











Protein Requirement 
Good Guide to Poultry Feeding 


Let protein requirement be your guide to more profitable 
poultry feeding. It affords one of the best keys to good feeding. 
Dr. Lynn Blaylock, Colorado poultry nutritionist, offers rules 
in feeding protein: 

Baby chicks up to eight weeks of age need a 20 per cent 
protein ration. From eight weeks to maturity the requirement 
decreases to approximately 12 per cent. One of the easiest ways 
to meet this reduction in protein level as birds grow older, Dr. 
Blaylock says, is to feed either a 20 per cent mash or a high pro- 
tein concentrate along with grain and less mash. This self-regu- 
lation by the birds decreases their percentage intake of protein 
automatically. 

Layer and breeder hens require about 15 to 16 per cent pro- 
tein, or by feeding 60 per cent of a 20 per cent protein mash 
with 40 per cent whole grain spread on the litter to reduce total 
protein intake to 15 or 16 per cent. 

Colorado A. & M. 








THE LONG RANGE ADVANTAGES OF FLEXIBLE SUPPORTS 





OW that a flexible system 
of supporting the price of 
certain farm crops has been 
written into farm legislation by 
the 83rd Congress, I wish to out- 
line briefly some of the reasons 
why the new farm law can help 
place agriculture on a more solid 
footing. 

To those who still feel that 
farm problems might be solved 
through continuation of high, 
rigid supports, the answer 
should be obvious in the fact 
that we have constantly been 
adding to the many billions of 
dollars worth of surpluses al- 
ready in Government storage. 

We have not been giving ade- 
quate encouragement to effi- 
cient farming and practices that 
conserve and improve the soils. 

The majority of average farm- 
ers have not, under rigid sup- 
ports, shared in benefits to the 
same extent as the minority of 
large operators. 

We have been taking away 
from farmers, rather than restor- 
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The Secretary of Agriculture looks at the 


principle of farm prices. . . 


Ezra Taft Benson, Secretary of Agriculture 


ing to them, the freedom to run 
their own affairs. 

High support levels have 
tended to price many of our 
farm products out of the world 
market. 

I have never stated, and do 
not say now, that the provisions 
of the new farm law will fully 
eliminate all the shortcomings 
of legislation under which we 
have been operating over the 
past few years. The new law 
does provide for a gradual tran- 
sition for several years. Obvious- 
ly, our huge surplus stocks can- 
not be reduced to normal size in 
a few weeks or months, nor can 
production adjustments be made 
rapidly. We are still producing 
more of some major commodi- 
ties than we are using. And since 
all-out farm production was en- 
couraged by following wartime 
policies long after the emergency 
had ended, it will take time to 
make necessary adjustments. Ac- 
tually the new law will not be- 
come fully effective until well 
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into next year since the 1955 
crops are the first to which it 
applies. The provisions of the 
new law, which require that all 
basic crops eventually be placed 
on the modernized parity basis, 
do not become effective until 
January 1, 1956. 

Farm income in 1955 will no 
doubt be a little higher under 
the new law than it would have 
been had no action been taken 
by the 83rd Congress. In that 
case the Agricultural Act of 1949 
would have become effective 
and wheat prices could have 
gone to 75 percent of parity. 
Under the new law, the set-aside 
provision which authorizes 24% 
billion dollars worth of certain 
commodities to be set aside and 
thus taken out of normal mar- 
keting channels, means the pos- 
sibility of higher support prices 
in the years ahead than would 
otherwise be the and it 
should make the support level of 
prices easier to obtain in the 
market place. 


case 


While we are working to re- 
store a better balance to agricul- 
ture under the new farm law, 
we will still be operating under 
the highest price support level 
ever written into permanent 
peace-time farm legislation. For 
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instance, the supply outlook for 
cotton, corn, and tobacco right 
now indicates that these crops 
will be supported at 90 percent 
of parity in 1955, rice at 85 to 
90 percent, and peanuts at about 
86 percent. 


Only for wheat does it appear 
that the minimum level of 8214 
percent of parity will apply next 
year. The reason for this is that 
we have built up a 2-year sup- 
ply. But even though wheat is 
supported at 8214 percent of 
parity, it still means an average 
loan level of about $2.06 a 
bushel. This is about 97 percent 
of modernized parity. It is well 
above the world price and high 
by comparison with any peace- 
time precedent. 

As this new legislation gradu- 
ally goes into effect, let me as- 
sure every reader of these words 
that we have and will continue 
to have the best immediate and 
long-range interests of agricul- 
ture at heart. And since the in- 
terests of agriculture, consumers, 
and the Nation have become so 
fully interdependent, we believe 
that by serving the best inter- 
ests of agriculture, so are the 
best interests of consumers and 
the Nation also served.—Uni- 
versity of Wyoming. 





Red top cane and hegari ensiled 12 years ago still retains an ex- 
cellent quality, is perfectly preserved and has much green material 
on a Texas farm. Total cost of filling the trench in 1942 was $3.00 
per ton. The same operation now would cost roughly $10, even 


with new labor saving devices. 











What About the Meat-Type 
Hog? 





Everyone agrees meat-type is best, but 
the over-fat hog is still standard on our 
dining tables. . . 


Condensed from Agricultural Research 


WENTY years of research 
have given us the meat- 
type hog. He yields more good, 
lean pork and less fat, pound 
for pound, than his fat-type 
cousin. And he’s just as econom- 
ical for farmers to raise. 

But that hasn’t been enough, 
so far, to put his better quality 
bacon, ham, roasts, and pork 
chops in quantity on the house- 
wife’s table. The over-fat hog is 
still standard, from farm to 
family breakfast. 

One reason is that converting 
our swine industry to meat-type 
hogs requires a revolution in 
production and marketing prac- 
tices. It isn’t here yet, but it’s on 
the way. Economics, as well as 
research, is behind it. 

When the modern housewife 
buys pork, she wants it lean— 


and too often she can’t get what 
she wants. Her buying power at 
the retail meat counter is one 
economic force pushing for a 
change in hog models. 

Another is the low price of 
lard. It now brings much less 
per pound than packers pay for 
live hogs. Naturally, this tends 
to raise pork prices for con- 
sumers and pull down hog prices 
paid to farmers. 

But producing hogs with lean- 
er pork and less fat still means 
farm and market changes—and 
each one must pass the practical 
test of “Will it pay?” Research 
shows that the right changes 
can pay, and that meat-type hogs 
make dollars and sense in today’s 
market. 

On the Farm—Meat-type hogs 
come in all breeds, says J. H. 


Reprinted from Argicultural Research, United “* Department of Agriculture, 


Washington 25 
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Zeller, head of Agricultural Re- 
search Service’s swine-breeding 
research. Producing them de- 
pends on proper selection, 
breeding, feeding, and market- 
ing at the right weight—all 
within reach of the average hog 
farmer. 

They can raise just as many 
pigs, grow just as fast, use feed 
just as efficiently, and have car- 
cass yields just as high as the 
best fat-type hogs. 

Since the early 1930’s, USDA 
scientists have been working 
with state experiment station 
and private breeders to improve 
purebred hogs and _ develop 
superior cross-breds for more ef- 
ficient pork production. Six 
new breeds have been estab- 
lished in the past few years, and 
others are in the making. By 
proper combination with older 
breeds, they will give us more 
and better meat-type hogs. 


Like corn farmers, hog pro- 
ducers benefit from hybrid 
vigor. Breeders find that crossing 
purebred hogs with selected 
meat-type animals can result in 
3 to 5 percent more pigs raised, 
5 to 7 per cent savings in feed, 
and faster growth that brings 
hogs to market 10 to 15 days 
earlier. 

Studies of how hogs use feed 
reveal that 200-225 pounds is 
their best weight for market. 
Above that weight, most hogs 
turn too much of their feed into 
fat. 
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In the Market—The meat- 
type hog, says O. G. Hankins, in 
charge of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry’s meat research, pro- 
duces more of the preferred cuts 
—loin, ham, bacon, shoulder 
butt, and picnic shoulder—at no 
sacrifice in dressing percentage. 
He’s a better bargain on two 
counts: 1) he gives more lean 
meat per pound of live weight, 
(2) his pork has greater consum- 


er appeal. 

Most hogs are still sold large- 
ly by weight alone, which gives 
farmers little incentive to raise 
meatier animals. Yet, judged on 
carcass value, a meat-type hog is 
sometimes worth $2 to $3 more 
per hundred pounds live weight 
than other hogs in the same 
weight group. 

First moves towards merit 
selling have been made. Hog 
grades developed by USDA’s 
Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration are in use by some 
packers on a limited scale. 


Consumer demand for leaner 
pork should bring the meat-type 
hog into his own. In fact, some 
hog men are already wonder- 
ing if he’s lean enough. Eyeing 
the 114-inch backfat of a 225- 
pound hog, they point out that 
a 900-pound steer of equal fat- 
ness would find few buyers. No 
wonder—he’d have back-fat 6 
inches thick! 

Maybe the meat-type of hog of 
today is a first step toward the 
really meaty hog of the future. 




















Three Steps to 
Your Own Farm 





Farm ownership comes easier if you take 


one step at a time. . . 


Condensed from The Young Farmer 
C. L. Strock 


F young men can go right 
out and buy a farm when 
they decide to start farming. 
Yet, farm ownership is the goal 
of almost every young farmer. 
And every year thousands attain 
that goal. How do they do it? 
Mostly by licking one problem 
at a time through a combina- 
tion of long-range planning, 
shrewd management, and care- 
ful use of credit. Plus, of course, 
plenty of hard work. 
The First Step 

Harold Teerink is a young 
man in a hurry—in a hurry to 
finish school, get his hitch in the 
army out of the way, and come 
back to Worthington, Minneso- 
ta, to start farming. Right now, 
that farm of Harold’s looks a 
long way off but he is hard at 
work, getting his foot in the 
door and preparing the way for 
the day when he can settle down 
to the business of farming. 


Reprinted from The 


Young Farmer, General Mills, Inc., 


Harold, 16, is a senior in the 
Worthington High School. He 
is putting the finishing touches 
on three steers he bought last 
Fall and hopes to come out 
ahead on them this year. A year 
ago he had three steers, too, 
but he just barely managed to 
break even on them—in spite 
of the fact that they took a 
close second in a county-wide 
fat steer contest. 

Harold borrowed the money 
for the steers from the Worth- 
ington National Bank. His fath- 
er co-signed the note but it is 
up to Harold to see that it gets 
paid back. In addition to the 
steers, he also has eight acres 
of corn and 5 ‘acres of beans 
which he runs as a part of his 
supervised farming program. 

Harold, who is a member of 
the Worthington FFA chapter, 
hopes to eventually farm in 
partnership with his father on 


Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 
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the 360 acre Teerink farm. And 
he is off to a fine start. He’s get- 
ting a good education in farm- 
ing, both in his Vo-Ag classes 
and from working with his fath- 
er. And he is establishing a 
first-class reputation with the 
local bank by the manner in 
which he is handling his loans. 

It may take a while, but 
there’s no doubt in anyone’s 
mind who knows him that, 
when the smoke and dust of the 
next few years clears away, you'll 
see Harold Teerink established 
on a farm and going great guns. 

The Middle Step 

At 30 Jim Fellows is just get- 
ting well underway in this bus- 
iness of becoming an established 
farmer. 

His accomplishments to date 
are worth looking at, because he 
has managed to clear some of 
the big hurdles that face every 
beginner in the business. And 
not the least of these has been 
the problem of where to get 
money. 

Jim, who was active in voca- 
tional agriculture and FFA 
work during high school days, 
attended the farm short course 
at the University of Minnesota 
before he was drafted in 1945. 
When he finished his 22-month 
hitch, he went back to Worth- 
ington and started farming with 
his dad. 

“The time in the Army wasn’t 
bad,” he says. “I got to see the 
Philippine Islands and Japan— 
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worked my way up to technical 
sergeant in personnel work. But 
I planned to start farming the 
day I got out, and that’s the 
way things worked.” 

He farmed with his dad for 
four years, operating a 160-acre 
chunk of land on his own. He 
enrolled in the Veterans Ad- 
ministration On the Farm 
Training classes at the Worth- 
ington high school for three 
years, figuring it was the best 
way to get more farming know- 
how. 

Gradually Jim accumulated a 
little machinery, some livestock, 
and enough cash to step out and 
rent his own place in 1951. 
That’s the biggest problem for a 
young farmer these days—just 
finding a farm to rent,” Jim 
says. “Good farms that you can 
rent on reasonable terms are 
hard to find.” 

The farm he rented was a 
nice 160-acre place with a pretty 
good set of buildings. He con- 
tinued to rent 80 acres he had 
been operating while working 
with his dad. 

His move to a place of his 
own also marked the first time 
Jim had cause to think about 
major farm credit. He needed 
a new tractor and some other 
things. So he went to Worth- 
ington National Bank and sat 
down with Elvin Thue, the 
bank’s agricultural agent. Thue 
had been his Veterans’ agricul- 
tural instructor, which helped 
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Jim break the ice when he 
walked into the bank. And 
Thue knew Jim and what kind 
of a person he was. 


Thue arranged a loan of 
$1300.00 at 6% interest, which 
Jim contracted to pay back in 
6 months. That was Jim’s first 
experience with credit except 
for small loans, and he’s had oc- 
casion to use it several times 
since. He says it’s been a major 
item in being able to get ahead 
as fast as he has. 

Slowly but surely this am- 
bitious young man is_ build- 
ing up an inventory of livestock, 
equipment and money. Last 
year he moved to the farm he 
is on now. It’s on good ground 
—160 acres of gently rolling 
southern Minnesota prairie land 
and has a set of buildings 
well suited to his particular 
type of farming operation. His 
renting arrangement is set up 
for cash rent on hay and pasture 
land plus two-fifths of the corn 
and soybeans. In return, the 
landlord furnishes two-fifths of 
the fertilizer each Spring. 





Jim’s farming plan, including 
the 80 acres he has with his 
father, leans heavily toward a 
livestock-cash grain program. 
This year he raised flax and 
beans on 90 acres, and had 118 
acres in corn. He had 21 Duroc 
sows farrow in March and an- 
other 10 will farrow this Fall. 
He raises a few sheep and gen- 
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erally feeds 40 to 45 steers a 
year. 


“I buy lower grade feeders,” 
he says, “because there isn’t so 
much risk involved.” 


In other words, he hasn’t got 
as much money tied up in them 
to start with, so stands to lose 
less if the market should go to 
pieces. So far he’s made a nice 
income from his feeder business 
each year. (He gets his money to 
buy them from Thue and the 
Worthington National Bank 
each year, paying it back when 
they go to market.) 

Jim’s goal is to own a farm 
some day. “Some of the fellows 
around here would rather rent 
than own,” he comments. “But 
not me. I’ve got as nice a rent- 
ing arrangement as I could ask 
for, but I want to have my own 
place.” 

He admits there are times— 
depending upon what kind of 
farm you’re on and what your 
personal financial picture is— 
when renting might work out 
best. However, that possibility 
doesn’t figure in his plans. 

Two and one-half years ago 
he married Jean Pfeil, a local 
girl he had known for some 
time. She’s currently working 
half days in Worthington as a 
bookkeeper at the John Deere 
implement store. 

So far Jim’s net worth has in- 
creased every year despite hav- 
ing a corn crop hurt by hail for 
the last two years. He modestly 
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minimizes his success by saying, 
“I’ve had good breaks in always 
having good farms. And he 
points out that he’s had help 
from his dad—help which he 
says is almost indispensable for 
any young man getting started 
in farming. 

Back of this candid self-ap- 
praisal, however, is a clear rec- 
ord of careful management and 
intelligent financing which adds 
up to more than just good luck. 
Yet what he has done is not be- 
yond the dreams of any young 
man trying to get a foothold in 
the farming business. 


The Top Step 

Chester Taylor has been do- 
ing mighty well the last few 
years, but he’s not afraid of 
tougher times, either. 

The 40-year old Austin, 
Minn., farmer looks at the fu- 
ture with all the confidence of 
a man who got his start at the 
very bottom of the Depression 
and has come up the ladder 
from high school days through 
drouths, hard times, war years, 
and postwar adjustments. 

Chet was born and raised on 
a farm near Austin and was a 
member of both FFA and 4-H 
during his school days. He’s still 
proud of having been the cham- 
pion fat steer and hog showman 
one year while in high school. 

He started farming with his 
dad in 1932, working on a one- 
quarter basis after he was 21. 
He saved what he could out of 
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his quarter share of the milk 
checks and crops, with the idea 
of getting started on his own as 
soon as possible. Accumulating 
money was slow at first, though 
—he recalls getting five dollars 
one month as his quarter of the 
milk check. 

The year 1940 was an import- 
ant one for Chet. He got started 
in farming on his own that year 
and also married his wife, Mari- 
an. They moved on to the farm 
which has been “home” ever 
since . . . but it looked very lit- 
tle like the present well-painted 
spread of buildings. In fact, the 
buildings consisted of one ram- 
shackle barn and a tottery house 
which was a far cry from the 
traditional green-shuttered cot- 
tage that brides dream about. 
However, Chet did own eight 
cows, three horses, 800 bushels 
of corn, 700 bushels of oats, 
some hay, and eight sows. That 
inventory plus eight years of 
farming experience and what he 
had learned in 4-H and FFA 
work was his toe-hold in the 
farming business. What he did 
from that point until the pres- 
ent is an object lesson to any- 
one who figures on getting into 
farming. 

For one thing, he’s made 
smart use of farm credit. Chet 
went to the bank for money for 
the first time in 1940 when he 
borrowed $925 for a_ tractor. 
(With the outbreak of World 
War II and subsequent ma- 
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chinery shortages, the tractor 
was worth double the purchase 
price by 1942.) 


As he went along, Chet 
learned the advantages of using 
farm credit. Without it, he’d 
likely not have anywhere near 
the place that he has today. 


Chet knew his first job was 
to get more farm buildings. He 
started his building program the 
very first year, assigning prior- 
ities according to what he need- 
ed most and soonest. In 1941 he 
built a new hog house and corn 
crib. (Those eight sows he 
brought with him to the farm 
farrowed 72 pigs the first 
Spring.) In 1942 he built a 
chicken house, and so it went 
until 1946. That year he tackled 
a Major project—a new dairy 
barn. 

And when Chet says “I built 
that chicken house,” he really 
means he built it. There’s a lot 
of personal sweat in every one 
of his buildings, from sawing 
out the lumber to handling the 
actual construction. 

The dairy barn was a project 
of top importance. Chet needed 
it to keep up with his growing 
herd of dairy cattle. So he built 
the barn in 1946, the same year 
he bought the farm on contract 
from his father. 

Today he’s milking 32 cows— 
grade Holsteins—and consistent- 
ly tops the county Dairy Herd 
Improvement Association. Last 
year the herd averaged 463 
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pounds of butterfat for the 32 
head. 


Chet’s farm now consists of 
322 acres. His two daughters and 
a son aren’t big enough to be 
much help yet, so he has the 
help of a hired man. In recent 
years he has added 20,000 feet of 
drain tile, so most of the farm 
can be under cultivation. 


The whole farming program 
shapes up like this: 74 head of 
dairy cattle, including the 
young stock; 48 litters of pigs a 
year (he schedules them for 
quarterly farrowing); 15 to 20 
feeders, a dozen or so sheep, and 
500 laying hens. 


And Chet’s still using farm 
credit. It fits in with his basic 
philosophy of farming. “You 
can’t make money working for 
the other fellow,” he says. “A 
young farmer just getting start- 
ed should probably begin by 
renting on shares. Then, when 
he’s in better shape financially, 
he can switch over to cash rent. 
The goal, of course, is to strike 
out and buy a place of his own. 
That takes time but it’s the 
thing to aim for. Young farmers 
should set their sights high.” 

He’s got another idea for 
young fellows just getting start- 
ed in farming: “Don’t throw all 
your available money into new 
machinery. Start with used 
equipment, fixing it up as best 
you can. And don’t think you 
need a complete set of imple- 
ments. Usually you can find a 
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neighbor who is willing to swap 
equipment for work. I know I'd 
sure be glad to help any young 
fellow in this neighborhood by 
letting him use my machinery 
when he needed it.” 

Chet Taylor is in pretty good 
Shape right now—fine dairy 
herd, a good farm on fertile 
ground, a nice set of buildings, 
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At first glance, it looks like 
a long jump from those rough 
days in 1932. But Chet‘s come 
through both good times and 
bad. He’s had his share of disap- 
and_ bad_ breaks. 
Now he’s starting to enjoy the 


pointments 


comforts and profits that have 
accrued after 22 years of sound 





a pleasant home (he built the 
house, too), a full set of ma- 
chinery which even includes 
four tractors, and his finances 
are sound. 


planning and hard work. 

It’s a success story, to be sure, 
but one that’s within reach of 
many young men. 





Fertilizer Greatly Reduces Production Costs 


Wheat production costs can be cut as much as 37 cents a 
bushel by improving farming practices, including the use of fer- 
tilizer. Corn production costs can be lower by 19 cents a bushel 
and oats by 21 cents. 


That’s the report from recent studies by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture and the Michigan Experiment Station. The studies 
revealed also that production costs on alfalfa-brome grass hay can 
be reduced $3.50 per ton by these better practices; and sugar beets 
by $3.02 per ton. 


The Michigan tests showed that under average farming meth- 
ods, it costs $1.65 to grow a bushel of wheat, as compared with 
$1.28 when better soil management and more fertilizer are used. 
Corn cost $1.21 per bushel under average methods and $1.02 with 
improved practices; oats, 90 cents and 69 cents per bushel respec- 
tively. The corresponding figures on alfalfa-brome hay were 


$16.80 and $13.30 per ton; and on sugar beets, $11.21 and $8.19. 


By reducing production costs per bushel, the farmer auto- 
matically increases his profit. The Michigan studies indicated that 
farmers as a rule are not using enough fertilizer for maximum 
profit on their crops. 


Nebraska Extension 





NEW IN PLANT DISEASE CONTROL 





Antibiotics may bring control “we hardly 
dared dream about 10 years ago—”.. . 


Condensed from NAC News and Pesticide Review 


ECENTLY, two individuals 

of U. S. Government agen- 

cies summarized for members of 
the pesticide industry some of 
the research information now 
available on antibiotic drugs. 
They spoke before the annual 
meeting of the National Agri- 
cultural Chemicals Association. 
William R. Jester Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and 
Welfare, told of some progress 
and failures in the use of anti- 
biotics for agricultural purposes. 
He reported that the develop- 
ment of antibiotic-containing 
feed supplements for animals 
was only the beginning of the 
uses for antibiotics in agricul- 
ture and that other uses have 
been made of these versatile 
drugs. He said that practically 
all of the present day non-drug 
uses and proposed uses for anti- 
biotics are in the field of agri- 
culture. He said that they are 


used as preservatives for bull 
semen used in artificial insem- 
ination; in fish hatcheries and 
aquariums to inhibit the growth 
of susceptible microorganisms 
that cause certain fish diseases; 
and in the manufacture of poul- 
try vaccines. He labeled the con- 
trol of certain plant diseases “by 
far the most important” use for 
the antibiotics. 


Antibiotics and Fruit Diseases 


In some detail, John C. Dune- 
gan, Agricultural Research Serv- 
ice, reported the results of re- 
search work under actual field 
conditions with several kinds of 
the antibiotics. He emphasized 
especially the control of apple 
and pear blight which is a bac- 
terial disease of these fruit trees 
which has been extremely diffi- 
cult to control in the past. This 
disease has limited pear produc- 
tion in some sections of the 
country. With the new mater- 


Reprinted from NAC News and Pesticide Review, 
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ials, the possibility of control of 
this disease is now within the 
realm of possibility. However, as 
pointed out by Mr. Dunegan, a 
limiting factor in the use of 
spray materials is the cost. In his 
opinion in some areas the sav- 
ing obtained by the use of the 
antibiotics in plant disease con- 
trol can offset their cost and ap- 
plication. 

New Concepts Introduced 

The use of antibiotic drugs 
have introduced a new method 
into plant disease control which 
has been sought after for many 
years. Through the history of 
trying to control plant diseases 
the principle involved has been 
one largely of protecting the 
plant by covering with a fungi- 
cide rather than attempting to 
get a chemical inside of the 
plant which will control the 
disease. It is now known that the 
antibiotic materials are ab- 
sorbed by plant tissues and that 
these materials are translocated 
throughout the entire plant sys- 
tem. In this manner they act as 
therapeutics rather than surface 
protectants. 

Dosage Required is Small 

Another significant feature 
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about the use of the antibiotics 
is the extremely small quantity 
of chemical which is required to 
do the job. So small is the quan- 
tity needed that rather than so 
many pounds per 100 gallons of 
water, the dosage is referred to 
as sO many p.p.m.—so many 
parts of a chemical by weight, 
added to so many million parts 
of water by weight. As little as 
1/56 of an ounce of an antibiotic 
in 100 gallons of water is suffi- 
cient in some instances to ob- 
tain good control of certain 
plant diseases. 

At first the antibiotics tested 
were found to be effective only 
against bacterial diseases of 
plants and were not effective 
against the fungii such as rusts, 
molds and so forth. As more an- 
tibiotics were discovered and 
tested, however, it now appears 
promising that several of these 
materials will be_ effective 
against fungil. 

Mr. Dunegan referred to the 
discovery of the antibiotic uses 
in agriculture as offering “pos- 
sibilities of disease control we 
hardly dared dream of 10 years 


ago. 





In One Century the U.S. population has increased 600% while 
industry has increased jobs 900% due to mechanization. Creative 
genius is turning out new products the like of which a hungry 
World has never before seen. As soon as adequate distribution 
and international exchange becomes a reality, the greater the 
surplus the more prosperity we can be insured. 


Do-Well Agricultural Service 


FARMER IN WONDERLAND 





Story of an unusual farm mail order house where you can 
buy everything from cow boots to shepherd’s crooks. . . 


Condensed from Breeder’s Gazette 
Samuel R. Guard 


T has been almost a year now 

since I visited the warehouse 
—no, storehouse—of the Na- 
tional Agricultural Supply Co., 
at Ft. Atkinson, Wis. I have 
been trying ever since, some- 
what interruptedly, to write a 
story about that fascinating 
stock-farm enterprise. Indeed, I 
can remember when the big sign 
on that same store-house said 
“Bull Milking Machine Com- 
pany.” 

Mr. Bull invented the modu- 
lated pulse in electric milkers. 
In 1945, Hugh Highsmith and 
Leo Roethe bought this factory 
and remodeled it like you 
change a horse stable into a hog- 
house with 18 farrowing stalls. 
They remodeled it into a supply 
house with hundreds of stalls 
and thousands of bins, where 
they keep a treasure-trove of 
things you use in_ scientific 
farming, things you can’t get in 
your local store or even the or- 
dinary mail order houses. 


You know where Yap _ is? 
Neither did I, until I came 
home and looked it up. It’s an 
island of about 50,000 acres, 
east of the Philippines and occu- 
pied by the U.S.A. in 1945. They 
must be building up the animal 
industry on little Yap though, 
or they would not be ordering a 
Master Inseminator’s Kit, a Bab- 
cock Testing outfit and some 
hog ringers from NASCO. 

Yes sir, sometimes I think that 
the National Agricultural Sup- 
ply Company is doing as much 
to forward the Point 4 concept 
of winning the peace by helping 
our neighbors around the world 
to new and sounder ways of pro- 
ducing food for their hungry 
hordes, than most any group 
a-going. Why, I stood before 
the half-bushel baskets in their 
storehouse office and saw letters 
—friendly inquiring letters, like 
you write to your county agent 
or ASC director, or even to some 
farm paper editor—from Libya, 


Reprinted by permission from Breeder’s Gazette, Stockyards, Louisville 6, Kentucky 
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Lebanon, Honduras, Peru, 

Ecuador, Arabia, Japan, Iraq, 
Samoa, Yap, Turkey, Afghan- 
istan, Sweden, besides every state 
in this Union, and I guess al- 
most everyone of the vo. ag. 
teachers. 10,000 of those. Asking 
about improved methods of 
teaching agriculture, artificial 
insemination (for sheep and 
swine too, as well as cattle), 
dairy equipment, livestock para- 
phernalia from ear tags to tattoo 
outfits to a tape measure to 
weigh them with, halters, har- 
ness, show kits, dehorners, emas- 
culators, cattle callers, shears, 
cards, crooks, bells, farm signs 
with your name and breed, hog 
holders (pretty slick way to re- 
strain a pig too), stock knives, 
pig nursers, stock slappers, elec- 
tric prods, trocar and cannula, to 
mention a few. 


I used to work for Sears, Roe- 
buck myself, so I am always fas- 
cinated by farm merchandise. So 
this agricultural supply house 
that these modern Dick Searses 
and Montgomery Wards have 
stocked up in the old Bull milk- 
ing machine works fascinated 
me. They started out to furnish 
equipment needed by teachers 
of vocational agriculture. Then 
for the home economics teachers. 
County agents wrote in for 
Hellige-Truog soil testers. Then 
they added pipettes, bottles, 


centrifuges and sulphuric acid 
for cow testers. Next step was to 
furnish scientific instruments for 
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bull studs, then for veterinarians 
at home and abroad. Missionar- 
ies wrote in from Allahabad and 
Timbuctoo. And now progres- 
sive stock-farmers come to. Nas- 
co for specialty equipment that 
you need in the stable, hog 
house, shop, garage, barn and 
feedlot. 

I asked Hugh how many dif- 
ferent items they stock. 5,212! 
So next time one of these smart 
Harvard atomic scientists tells 
me what a simple, easy life you 
farmers lead, I’m loaded for 
him. 

Well, maybe you think these 
fellows at Nasco couldn’t be 
stumped by any request for any- 
thing that you need on a stock- 
farm, or in a classroom. But I 
saw a letter from our own De- 
partment of State that had them 
going around in circles. The 
State Department wanted them 
to bid on equipment for the 
artificial insemination of honey 
bees. Going to do away with 
the drones, I suppose. Good 
thing! Just like we’re doing 
away with the scrub dairy bulls. 

I was told by a Wisconsin 
banker that NASCO is owned by 
the young fellows who work 
there. Then I took my NASCO 
catalog and started my own in- 
quiry. This President Hugh 
Highsmith looks like a vocation- 
al agriculture teacher all right 
enough, but I guess he never was 
one. In fact, he’s a Hoosier farm 
boy. Born and reared in Gibson 
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County, up there around Owens- 
ville. He was a pig club boy 
himself and raised enough canta- 
loupes while in high school to 
help put himself through In- 
diana University. He graduated 
in 1936, right after the Supreme 
Court decided the Hoosac Mills 
case and sentenced the A.A.A. So 
Hugh went to work for J. I. 
Case selling plows. He must 
have been clever at it too, be- 
cause next I knew he was work- 
ing for the Western Advertising 
Agency, writing copy for farm 
accounts. 

A vocational agriculture 
teacher had already started a lit- 
tle mail order business out at Ft. 
Atkinson, selling books, charts, 
lantern slides, egg graders and 
model cows to high schools. It 
was new, but seemed to meet a 
real need. So when the young 
advertising man, bent on study- 
ing the science of mail order 
selling anyhow, was offered the 
chance of becoming the general 
manager of NASCO, he jumped 
at it. 

In the advertising agency 
Hugh had met and worked with 
Leo Roethe. Leo was from Fen- 
nimore, Wis. and grew up 
among cheese factories, but had 
printers ink as well as whey in 
his blood. So no one was sur- 
prised, when he graduated from 
the University of Wisconsin, 
that he became editor of the Jef- 
ferson County “Union.” Even 
now all you have to do to get 
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a picture on the NASCO cata- 
log is to show Leo a picture of 
a Jefferson County 4-H Club 
leading a lot of heifers around. 


These vo-ag teachers are pret- 
ty quick on the trigger, as you 
know. Seems like every spring 
they come back from Kansas 
City or the state convention with 
something new: cow gentilizers, 
moisture testers for dry hay, 
sodium acetate for acetonemia, 
bacinators for pigs, butterfat 
testers without any sulphuric 
acid, one-man fence stretchers 
(take your boy along though), 
jeepers-creepers, and _ electric- 
lighted speculums so you can see 
the inside of a cow, outside. 
Wouldn’t surprise me none if 
they start selling Geiger coun- 
ters to see how fast the soybean 
hay grows, or the hired man 
moves. 

Seriously, these people have to 
keep up. They have to keep 
ahead. And they do. 

You just ought to stop in Ft. 
Atkinson yourself and go 
through all the things they have 
for the practice of modern farm- 
ing and animal science. If you 
can’t do that, get the new NAS- 
CO catalog. 250 pages. Go 
through that and you'll have a 
liberal education. Either way, 
tell ’em I sent you, like they say 
on the old-fashioned radio, and 
they'll be real nice! 

If you’re like me in a cafe- 
teria, you'll want to buy some of 

everything! But wait until you 
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get back home. Or wait until cut your costs or raise your out- 
you turn out the night light. put. Like Ike told the Vo-Ag 
Look at your land. Look at your students at Kansas City last year: 
grass. Look at your livestock. We gotta get out of this grinding 
Then order what you can use to machine. 





Methoxychlor in Hay 
Pasture and grassland sprayed with recommended amounts 
of methoxychlor for insect control will not harm dairy cows that 
feed on such treated forage. Also, the chemical will not be ex- 
creted in the milk, according to results and recent experiments 
by the Department of Agriculture at Beltsville. 
Better Farming Methods 





Weedkillers Help Hunting 

Game birds and animals often starve during the winter if 
they can’t find enough food. Wisconsin scientists tried growing 
small patches of corn in isolated places to provide winter cover 
and food. 

The big problem, the scientists say, is to keep the corn from 
being crowded out and killed by vigorously growing weeds. Busy 
conservation workers often have time to plant the corn, but don’t 
have time to keep it weeded. 

Crop specialists found that two new chemical weedkillers, 
called DN and CMU, will do the weeding job with one applica- 
tion. And the chemicals can be applied just after the corn comes 
up—a time that fits in fairly well with the conservationists’ work 
load. 

Tests were made last year in public hunting grounds. Av- 
erage yields for the treated plots were around 50 bushels of corn 
per acre, and costs remained fairly low. 

Encouraged by these results, the Wisconsin Conservation De- 
partment is planning to establish wildlife patches on most of its 
public hunting areas in 1955. Chemical weedkillers will be used 
to keep the weeds down in these patches. 

University of Wisconsin 





Research with a new simplified milk-replacer formula has 
given promising results among dairy calves. Milk-replacers are a 
substitute for whole milk in the diets of young animals. The new 
formula under test at Texas A. and M. College contains dried skim 
milk, dried whey and a vitamin A and D supplement. 

















Efficient Laying Rations 


Of all the nutrients needed in efficient poultry rations, 
energy is the largest single requirement and the major 


factor in determining the total feed intake . 


Condensed from Everybodys Poultry Magazine 


Dr. E. P. Singsen, University of Connecticut 


O make a good profit de- 

mands efficiency—labor effi- 
ciency, management efficiency 
and above all, feed efficiency. 


Feed is still the biggest single 
cost, representing about 65 per- 
cent of the total cost and about 
80 percent of the “out-of- 
pocket” cash cost of producing 
a dozen eggs. The poultryman 
who uses a highly efficient, 
economically sound ration with- 
out wastage in the laying house 
will have taken a long step 
toward a successful production 
year. 

The basic facts behind all 
high efficiency poultry feeds are 
the same. The feed ingredients 
used must be highly digestive 
and relatively compact so that 
the maximum amount of nutri- 
ents are packed into a minimum 
amount of space. Everything 


must be there—energy, protein, 
vitamins and all the minerals. 
Of these nutrients, energy is the 
largest single requirement and 
the major factor in determining 
total feed intake. Poultry eat 
primarily to satisfy their energy 
needs and when this is met they 
stop eating. Our problem is to 
meet their energy needs at the 
lowest possible cost and at the 
same time make sure all other 
nutrient requirements have been 
met. 


The choice of which source of 
energy to use in a poultry feed 
is almost entirely a matter of 
economics. In Table 1 is shown 
the actual cost per 1,000 calories 
of productive energy furnished 
from several different grains 
and inedible animal fats. Corn 
is still the cheapest grain source 
of energy for poultry with wheat 
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and barley close behind. Oats 
would have to sell at approx- 
imately two-thirds the cost of 
corn in order to furnish energy 
at the same unit price. 

TABLE I 


The Cost Per 1,000 Calories of 
Productive Energy from Several 
Feed Ingredients at July 3, 


1954 Prices 

(Bulk Delivered Boston) 
Corn $68.00 $0.030 
Wheat 67.00 0.033 
Barley 54.00 0.034 
Oats 66.00 0.043 
Wheat 

Middlings 53.00 0.043 
Wheat Bran 48.00 0.050 
Inedible Animal Fats: 

@ 5c per Ib. 0.024 

@ 6c per Ib. 0.029 

@ 7c per lb. 0.033 

@ 8c per lb. 0.038 

@ 9c per Ib. 0.043 


The principle reason for add- 
ing fat to a poultry ration is to 
increase its energy content and 
thus improve either growth or 
the utilization of feed in the pro- 
duction of eggs or meat. Table I 
shows that when fat sells for 6 
cents per pound or less, it fur- 
nishes calories at a lower cost 
than any of the grains. At 7 
cents per pound its calories cost 
about the same as those for bar- 
ley and wheat and it can go to 
9 cents per pound before its 
calories cost as much as those 
from oats. 

Adding fat to a ration also 
seems to increase its palatability, 
reduces dustiness, improves con- 
sumer appeal, and definitely 


makes it easier to mix and han- 
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dle in the feed mill. A review of 
research work published during 
the last year indicates that grow- 
ing chicks generally show an in- 
crease in both body weight and 
feed efficiency when fat is add- 
ed to the ration. On the aver- 
age, however, the response is 
neither as large nor as consistent 
as suggested by some reports. 

The addition of 2 percent fat 
resulted in approximately 2 per- 
cent increase in both body 
weight and feed _ efficiency, 
while the addition of 4 percent 
fat gave approximately 5 per- 
cent increase in these two fac- 
tors. It is generally accepted that 
laying hens can tolerate higher 
levels of fat than chicks. The 
work of Dr. H. R. Bird of the 
University of Wisconsin indi- 
cates that laying rations may 
contain as much as 8 percent fat 
with a marked improvement in 
the efficiency of feed utilization. 
It should be pointed out, how- 
ever, that this is the only recent 
experiment with fat in laying 
rations and a great deal more 
work needs to be done before 
one can accurately evaluate the 
role of fat in such rations. 


Fats Must be Stabilized 


It is absolutely essential that 
fat intended for use in poultry 
feeds be adequately stabilized 
with an anti-oxident to prevent 
the development of rancidity. 
Although rancid fats themselves 
are not injurious to poultry, 
they do have an odor that is ob- 
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jectionable to both the feed 
manufacturer and the poultry- 
man. In addition, the develop- 
ment of rancidity after fat has 
been added to a feed may result 
in the destruction of the fat solu- 
ble vitamins A, D, E and K. 

For the past several years a 
total of 15 percent protein in 
laying rations has been consid- 
ered adequate to support maxi- 
mum egg production. In spite 
of this, however, many poultry- 
men have fed higher levels of 
protein in an attempt to stimu- 
late higher egg production. Oc- 
casionally this has resulted in 
loose, wet droppings and a def- 
inite wet litter problem. Ex- 
periments with meat type New 
Hampshires at the University of 
New Hampshire and both Leg- 
horns and heavy crosses at the 
University of Missouri still in- 
dicate that 15 percent total pro- 
tein in the ration is sufficient 
for maximum production. A 
summary of the Missouri work 
with Leghorns is shown in 
Table II. 

TABLE II 
The Response of Leghorns to 
20% and 24% Protein 
Laying Mashes Used 
with Hand Fed 


Grain 
Percent Protein 
20 24 


Laying Mash 
Grain 10 10 
Average 15 17 
Results: (40 weeks of production) 


Egg production 163 153 


Body weight 3.69 3.65 
Mortality (%) 5.00 5.10 
Egg weight 

(oz. per doz.) 24.88 24.82 
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On the other hand, a recent 
report from the Texas Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station sug- 
gests that Leghorns fed 17 and 
18 percent protein laid better 
than those fed 15 percent pro- 
tein. Just why the Texas birds 
responded to the higher levels 
of protein is not clear since in 
all other experiments reported 
recently the lower levels have 
been sufficient. 


Vitamins Are Important 


Adequate vitamin levels in 
high efficiency laying rations 
are very important in support- 
ing maximum egg production 
and holding adult mortality to 
a low level. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, their effect is general in 
nature and deficiencies are less 
obvious than most disease con- 
ditions. Specific vitamin defi- 
ciencies as a cause of 
adult mortality are _practical- 
ly never recognized, a fact at- 
tested to by many state labor- 
atory diagnostic records. The 
vitamin levels capable of sup- 
porting satisfactory egg produc- 
tion are usually considered ade- 
quate for normal livability. 


That this may not always be 
true was clearly demonstrated in 
a recent Connecticut experi- 
ment. Laying birds fed a ration 
low in several “B” complex vita- 
mins averaged 59.2 percent pro- 
duction with a mortality of 34 
percent in contrast to 60.9 per- 
cent production and only 16 per- 
cent mortality for birds fed the 
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same ration supplemented with 
vitamins. Despite .the big in- 
crease in mortality, not a single 
specific vitamin deficiency con- 
dition was diagnosed. 

In a study reported in 1953 
from Oklahoma, New Hamp- 
shire pullets were fed high effi- 
ciency laying rations containing 
levels of riboflavin pantothenic 
acid, niacin and folic acid, high- 
er than are currently recom- 
mended. Egg production, feed 
efficiency and body weight were 
better and mortality lower on 
the highest vitamin levels fed. 
This need for extra vitamins 
may be accentuated even more 
following a disease outbreak 
when birds are frequently list- 
less and off feed. The use of a 
high vitamin pellet for a week 
or two at such a point may pay 
good dividends to the poultry- 
man. 


Don’t Waste Feed 
Last, but by no means least 
important, in getting good feed 
efficiency is preventing feed 
wastage. In a recent study con- 
ducted by The Ralston-Purina 
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Company, New Hampshire 
chicks wasted 29 percent of their 
feed when the hoppers were 
filled full and only 2.1 percent 
of their feed when the hoppers 
were filled to the half-way mark. 
A similar situation undoubtedly 
exists with laying hens. 


In another study, the Kimber 
Farms of California measured 
feed wastage with different types 
of mechanical feeder troughs. 
Birds fed from a trough 4% inch- 
es dee pand 634 inches wide wast- 
ed only one-third as much feed 
as birds fed from a trough 2% 
inches deep and 4% inches wide. 
The startling fact was that with 
the smaller troughs the waste 
per hen per years was 13.9 
pounds of feed. This amounted 
to 176 pounds of feed wasted 
per foot of trough per year. 
They concluded that the shal- 
low type troughs permit more 
waste of an all-mash feed every 
few months than they are worth. 
Why not check up on your own 
feed hoppers, whether conven- 
tional style or mechanical feed- 
ers, and see what is happening. 





Humus Hunger through hard row crop farming, where there 
was shortage of decaying organic matter in the soil, caused quicker 
drying-out of soil and reduced yields. Plow under something, even 
disced up corn stalks or small grain stubble will decay into humus 
and increase the water holding capacity of the top soil. More 
water soaks in and less run off and erosion take place. Stand- 
over meadows add big roots that open up soil and improve tilth. 


Do-Well Agricultural Service 
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Negligence May Often 
Lead to Poisoning 


An English Veterinarian tells danger sources 
and how to avoid poisoned livestock in 
his country. . . 


Condensed from Farmer and Stock-Breeder 


OISONING must cause the 
death of a great number of 
animals every year. 

When you consider how com- 
mon these poisons are and how 
frequently the animals come in- 
to contact with them, perhaps 
it is surprising that there are 
not many more deaths. 

Take the poisonous plants for 
a start. Among the most com- 
mon are yew, deadly nightshade, 
ragwort, buttercups, acorns, 
sprouted potatoes, linseed, sugar- 
beet tops. While among the 
chemical poisons are lead, zinc, 
arsenic, phosphorus and salt. 

Recent work has shown that 
chemical poisoning is on the 
whole far more common than 
plant poisoning and in many 
cases the animals have gained ac- 
cess to the poison through negli- 
gence on the part of the owner. 
That makes you think, doesn’t 
it? 

Most people seem to know 


that yew is a deadly poison so 
far as farm animals are con- 
cerned. Once eaten it releases 
a deadly poison—taxin—which 
causes death in a matter of 
hours. There is not much you 
can do about treatment, but the 
prevention of the condition is 
easy enough. Chop down the 
yew tree, or at least fence it off. 
Don’t forget that one in the 
garden which hangs over the 
hedge into the meadow. Prune 
it well back. 
Also Deadly 

Deadly Nightshade with its 
deep purple flowers is the source 
of atropine, another deadly 
poison. It is “cumulative”’—in 
other words, the animal has to 
take it “little and often” for 
enough poison to collect in its 
system to produce the symptom 
of convulsions and _ intense 
thirst. 

Ragwort, with its well-known 
yellow flower, is the source of 


Reprinted by permission from Farmer and Stock-Breeder, London, England 
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another cumulative posion, this 
time one which produces intense 
straining and diarrhoea. 

Buttercups, if eaten in quant- 
ity, contain enough of a blister- 
ing oil to produce severe inflam- 
mation of the stomach and 
bowels. Acorns are a source of 
tannin and, if eaten in quantity, 
produce constipation and poi- 
soning. 

Green or sprouted potatoes 
are a not uncommon source of 
poisoning in pigs when fed raw. 
They contain a poison, solanine, 
which inflames the bowels and 
causes rapid collapse and death. 
Boiling of the potatoes destroys 
the poison. 

Linseed-cake poisoning is seen 
now and again in calves. Death 
is caused by a poison rather 
similar to prussic acid, which is 
released when the cake is soaked 
in hot water. Boiling of the cake 
kills off the poison. Beware—- 
always add boiling water to lin- 
seed. 

Sugar-beet tops can cause 
poisoning due to oxalic acid if 
fed fresh to animals. Always let 
them wilt for a little while. It 
reduces the oxalic acid content. 


That about covers the com- 
mon plant poisons, and now we 
turn to the big killers, the chem- 
ical poisons. 

First on the list is lead. This 
is a common cause of poisoning 
in calves and heifers. I well re- 
member a most unusual case of 
lead poisoning. It occurred in a 
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bunch of heifers which had been 
grazing a meadow adjacent to 
an R.A.F. station. It so hap- 
pened that the butts against 
which the guns of the aircraft 
were tested backed on to the 
meadow. 


New paint is a common source 
of led poisoning in calves. Don’t 
put calves in pens with newly 
painted doors and fittings, and 
don’t throw half-empty paint 
tins into that little paddock by 
the house. The calves will find 
them and you will be the loser. 

Zinc, which is another “cumu- 
lative” poison like lead, causes 
sudden collapse and death. The 
common source of zinc is gal- 
vanized metalwork like water 
troughs, cisterns and corn-bins. 
There is also zinc chloride, in 
the form of flux, used in solder- 
ing. Then again there are paints 
in which zinc is incorporated in- 
stead of lead. Soft water will 
dissolve the zinc from the gal- 
vanized iron, and so the animal 
could be poisoned by its own 
drinking water. 

Arsenic is not a common cause 
of poisoning, but it is one of 
the common ingredients of 
Sheep dips and it is usually 
through wrong use of such prep- 
arations that arsenic poisoning 
can occur. Disposal of sheep dips 
after use is another problem 
that needs careful consideration. 

Phosphorus, as one of the 
common ingredients of rat poi- 
son, is a frequent cause of poi- 
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soning in farm and domestic 
animals. Don’t go and lay down 
baits where chickens, cats and 
dogs can get them. Don’t go 
and put rat poison in the pig 
meal! It may sound silly but I’ve 
seen it done. Phosphorus poison- 
ing, with its vomiting and tre- 
mendous thirst, is usually fatal. 
Household Salt 

So we come to salt poisoning, 
perhaps most commonly seen in 
pigs. Usually in such cases a 
number of pigs are found dead 
without any symptoms having 
been seen. The “survivors” are 
weak and thirsty, and usually 
diarrhoea is present. 

The source of the trouble can 
usually be traced to the acci- 


dental addition of too much salt 
to the food—especially house- 
hold and canteen swill. The 
only thing to do is allow them 
adequate cold water or milk and 
hope for the best! 

These are the common poi- 
sons and you must admit it’s a 
bit of a wonder that there aren't 
more deaths every year. If you 
suspect poisoning, let your vet 
have a look. 

As regards treatment of poi- 
soning, all I will say is this: 
Get the animal in_ isolation, 
keep it warm until the vet ar- 
rives, and don’t go giving it 
pints of linseed oil or, worse 
still, castor oil. It’s got enough 
pain without your help. 








New Grub Control Possible 

Search for a safe insecticide that kills cattle grubs when in- 
jected under the skin or fed to the animal has moved into a 
new field. U. S. Department of Agriculture specialists report that 
work with organic phosphorus insecticides now shows promise. 

Entomologists and veterinarians have found treatments that 
would kill cattle grubs for as long as 3 weeks after use. Treatment 
was with diazinon, given by mouth and under the skin, and 
chlorthion and a dialkyl phosphate, given yearling cattle by mouth. 

Scientists had already found that they could kill cattle grubs 
by injecting cattle with aldrin, dieldrin, and lindane. But the 
recent research is the first successful use of phosphorus insecti- 
cides. Researchers still have to find out how continued use of the 
chemicals will affect the animals. Likewise, they must see whether 
treatments will cause residues to collect in meat or milk. 

The USDA men hope the phosphate insecticide residues will 
disappear rapidly from animals as they do when used on plants 
for insect control. Proof of quick disappearance would lead to 
further testing against internal cattle grubs and perhaps against 
external pests as flies, mosquitoes, and lice. 

Wyoming Extension 











Save $14.00 Per Acre 


on Nitrogen! 


New light on the fixation of nitrogen by soil bacteria. . . 


Condensed from New Jersey Farm and Garden 


REPORT comes from Ger- 

many to substantiate work 
done on fixation of nitrogen by 
soil bacteria. Most farmers 
think of legumes like alfalfa, 
clover and soybeans as being 
their own “fertilizer factories” 
in terms of nitrogen. But there 
are other ways of fixing nitro- 
gen, says this report. It all de- 
pends upon how much organic 


matter—humus—there is in the 
soil. 
The air around us is four- 


fifths nitrogen, but plants can’t 
use it until it is converted into 
other forms. Legumes make 
use of nitrogen by employing 
certain bacteria on their roots 
in nodules to make the change- 
over. The bacteria get their 
food from the plant in what is 


almost an ideal symbiotic rela- 
tionship. 

But the forms of bacteria 
we're talking about do not live 
in association with the plants. 
They depend upon freshly 
turned-down organic sources for 
their food. The German report 
stresses that practically no nitro- 
gen is fixed by these other or- 
ganisms unless there is a readily 


available supply of organic 
matter. 
Since these organisms can 


readily fix 100 pounds of nitro- 
gen per acre (worth about $14 
at current prices), it points to 
the benefit of turning down 
enough food for them in the 
form of cover crops and crop 
residues. Don’t forget to use 
enough lime, since most of them 
won't work if soil is too acid. 


Reprinted by permission from New Jersey Farm and Garden, 
Sea Isle City, New Jersey, October 1954 





Machinery Cheaper Than Labor—Farm labor is currently ex- 
pensive, with farm wage rates more than four times as high as those 
paid before the Second World War. During the same period prices 
of machinery, including tractors, have approximately doubled, and 
prices of motor supplies, including gasoline and other fuels, have 


increased about 50 per cent. 
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: you are a farm operator and 

make $400.00 or more a year, 
you will automatically come un- 
der the Federal Social Security 
System the first of January 1955. 
You will start then to build up 
credit in the Old Age and Sur- 
vivors’ Insurance program for 
the protection of your depend- 
ents and for your retirement. To 
pay for this, a new tax will be 
collected beginning with the 
time you file your 1955 income 
tax return in 1956. 


In no case is the social secur- 
ity protection and the tax op- 
tional. You don’t take it or leave 
it. It makes no_ difference 
whether you are beyond retire- 
ment age or not. If your net 
farm profit is $400 or more, you 
are subject to this self-employ- 
ment tax, no matter what your 
age, as long as you continue to 


Your Stake in Social Security 


Now, the farmer can look to the 
future with hope and _ security. 
Take advantage of your new op- 


portunity. . . 


\ Condensed from Michigan Farm Economics 


Burnell Held 


work. Your prompt attention to 
this matter will save you diffi- 
culties in the future. 


Figuring The New Tax 

The tax will be 3 percent of 
your net farm profits up to and 
including $4,200. Thus the most 
anyone will pay until the rate 
increases in 1960 will be $126.00, 
since earnings over $4,200 are 
not taxed for social security pur- 
poses. If your earnings are less, 
your tax will be less. 


In figuring this tax, you do 
not claim any personal exemp- 
tions for you or your family. 
You will figure your tax separ- 
ately from your income tax. But 
you will use the same basis for 
computing and reporting your 
net farm profit. Whichever 
method you use, the cash or the 
accrual, you will pay the social 
security tax on your income 


Reprinted from Michigan Farm Economics, 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan 
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figured that way. It is import- 
ant to remember that the 
amount you report is your net 
earnings—or profit—after you 
subtract your farm expenses 
from your gross income. If your 
gross income is $1,800 or less, 
and you report on the cash basis, 
you have the choice between re- 
porting your actual net earnings 
or reporting half of the gross in- 
come. You can report either 
way. If your gross income is 
over $1,800, you must figure 
your actual net earnings. If these 
net earnings are less than $900, 
you have a choice: Report either 
the actual amount or $900. 

If you hire a farm worker 
other than a member of your 
immediate family, and pay him 
at least $100 in cash during the 
year, beginning January 1, 1955, 
he will also come under social 
security. Under the _ previous 
law, which is in effect until De- 
cember 31, 1954, the farm labor- 
er was required to work for the 
same employer five months or 
more before he was qualified 
for coverage. The present rate 
of 2 percent which both you and 


your worker pay _ continues 
through 1959. 
Your Stake 


If you are near the retire- 
ment age of 65 or if you are old- 
er but still farming, you will be 
eligible for a pension after pay- 
ing the social security tax for 18 
months. Pensions will range 
from $30-a-month to as much as 


January 


$108.50-a-month for life. 

For example, if you are 63 
or older by next January I, you 
could begin receiving retirement 
benefits by the middle of 1956. 
If your income for the period 
averages $4,200 or more, you 
will qualify for the maximum 
pension. That amounts to $108.- 
50 a month as long as you live. 

It would cost you a total of 
$189 in taxes. When your wife 
reaches 65, the two of you will 
receive a total check of $162.80 
a month. What would you have 
to pay for a retirement income 
like this if you weren’t under 
social security? If at the age of 
64 you wanted to be assured of 
a monthly income of $108 for 
life and you decided to pur- 
chase an annuity, it would cost 
you $16,200. 

Computing Your Benefits 

If your net farm profit is 
smaller than $4,200 a year, here’s 
how to figure your retirement 
benefits. (1) Divide your aver- 
age net farm profit for the years 
you must work to qualify by 12 
to get a monthly figure. (2) Your 
monthly pension will be 55 per- 
cent of this, if the figure is $110 
or less. But the pension will be 
no smailer than $30 a month. 
(3) If your monthly earnings are 
more than $110, your pension 
will be 55 percent of the first 
$110, plus 20 percent of the re- 
mainder. (4) Your wife is also 
entitled to a check one-half of 
the amount you receive, when 
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she reaches age of 65. A widow 
receives three-fourths of what 
her husband had received. 

If you are a younger man you 
will be interested to know that 
the Old Age and Survivors’ In- 
surance program has more to 
offer you than just the retire- 
ment plan. There’s also surviv- 
ors’ insurance. Let’s take what 
could be a typical case. 

Bill Brown is 35 years of age; 
his wife is 33. They have three 
children aged 12, 8, and 5. Bill’s 
annual net farm profit averages 
$3,600, or $300 a month. His 
social security tax is $108 a year. 

By mid-1956 Bill Brown’s fam- 
ily will have financial protection 
in the event of his death. (If Bill 
served in the armed forces or if 
he has worked part-time on a 
job under social security, his 
family may already be protected. 
He could check at the nearest 
social security office.) 


Family Benefits 


A monthly income would be 
paid to the widow and children 
as long as there are children un- 
der 18. The size of the income 
varies. It’s based upon the “pri- 
mary insurance benefit” (that’s 
the figure you get when you take 
55 percent of the first $110 of 
monthly earnings and add 20 
percent of any remaining earn- 
ings up to $240), and the num- 
ber of children under 18 years 
of age. The income increases 
as either of these increases—but 
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it cannot be more than $200 a 
month. 


It works like this: a widow 
supporting children under 18 is 
entitled to a monthly income of 
three-fourths of what her hus- 
band’s monthly pension would 
have been. The first child is 
also entitled to this same 
amount. Each additional child 
entitles the family to a larger 
total benefit, but in no case 
can the benefit exceed $200 a 
month. 


If Bill Brown’s death occurs 
at the end of 1956, the family 
would receive a lump sum bene- 
fit of three times the “primary 
insurance” amount, but not 
more than $255. In the case of 
the Browns, it would be $255. In 
addition the family would re- 
ceive $200 a month until the 
oldest child is 18 in 1960. Then 
for four years the check would 
be $197 each month. From 1964 
until 1967, when the youngest 
child reaches 18, the family’s 
monthly check would be 
$147.80. Mrs. Brown would be 
48 at that time and would re- 
ceive nothing more until 1986 
when she would reach age 65. At 
that time she would again re- 
ceive three-fourths of her hus- 
band’s primary insurance 
amount, or $73.90 a month—un- 
less she remarries. 

Your Old Age Security 

If Bill Brown lives to reach 
age 65, and his net farm profit 
for the next 30 years averages 
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$3,600 a year, he will have paid 
$5,130 into the social security 
system. This takes into account 
increases in the tax rate that 
will bring it to 6 percent by 
1975. 


But let’s see what he can ex- 
pect to receive in return. His 
retirement benefit will be $98.50 
a month. Within two years his 
wife also will begin to receive 
a check, hers for half that 
amount. The two checks would 
total $147.80 a month. 

At age 65, Bill Brown has a 
life expectancy of at least 12 
years. When his wife reaches 
age 65, she will have a life ex- 
pectancy of about 15 years. That 
means Bill Brown would receive 
$98.50 a month for two years. 
For the next ten years, he and 
his wife would receive $147.80 
a month. Finally Mrs. Brown 
would receive a widow’s pension 
of $73.90 for five years. Thus, 
during the 17-year period after 
Bill Brown reaches 65, the Old 
Age and Survivors’ Insurance 
program could provide a total 
of $24,534 for his and his wife's 
later years. 

Suppose Bill Brown continues 
to work after he reached 65. If 
he earns more than $1,200 a 
year, he will lose some of his 
pension and he would have to 
pay the social security tax on 
what he made. However, he may 
receive any amount of income 
from investments or rents with- 
out losing his pension. But after 
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he reaches 72, he may earn any 
amount of income and still re- 
ceive his full pension. 


Not A Relief Program 


The Old Age and Survivors’ 
Insurance program is a group 
insurance program, as the name 
implies, rather than a relief pro- 
gram as some have thought it to 
be. Payment of survivors’ bene- 
fits is not automatic, however. 
You or your dependents must 
first file a claim. But you do not 
have to show need to claim bene- 
fits. You established your right 
to the benefits by paying the 
social security tax. 

This hasn’t given you all the 
details on the operation of the 
social security program by a 
long way. You will be able to get 
answers to specific questions at 
the social security district of- 
fices. You will also want to pick 
up your social security card 
there. You will need it when you 
pay the tax. 


It is important to remember 
that the Old Age and Survivors’ 
Insurance program may not be 
sufficient to take care of all your 
retirement needs, or to provide 
as much protection as you would 
want your family to have. But it 
will provide a base upon which 
you can build financial security 
for you and your family. It’s go- 
ing to be worth your while to 
find out more definitely just 
what your stake is in the new 
social security program. 
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4-H Tractor Clubs Build Safe Drivers 









The farmer must recognize his 
responsibility in safe tractor 
operation. . . 


NEW SUBSCRIPTION ORDER 


If you are reading Farmer's Digest for the first time, this form is for YOU. It is provided 
for your convenience . . . to make it easy for you to enter your personal subscription to 
our unusual farm magazine. Use it today, please. 


Enclosed is my remittance for a subscription to 
FARMERS DIGEST 


[) $6.50 Three Years $4.50 Two Years 
[} $2.50 One Year 


Name 
R.F.D. or Street 
Town and State 


Canada: $6.80 for Three Years; $4.70 for Two Years; $2.60 for One Year 


Mail To Farmers Digest ® Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin ' 
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Even more terrifying 
is the fact that eight of the 16 
were children under 15 years 
old. No figures are available 
to show the actual number of 
injuries from tractor and ma- 
chine accidents, but national 
figures indicate that there are 
at least nine injuries for every 
fatality. 





machines. 


If they are to cut down on 
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with tractors which are not 
properly operated or which do 
not receive proper maintenance. 
They also receive excellent su- 
pervision and practice in care- 
ful driving in preparation for 
county and state Tractor Oper- 
ators Contests. 


Others are doing their part. 
How about you? The follow- 
ing suggestions may save a life: 


Reprinted by permission from Nebraska Farmer, Lincoln, Nebraska, September 4, 1954 
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$3,600 a year, he will have paid 
$5,130 into the social security 
system. This takes into account 
increases in the tax rate that 


will bring it to 6 percent by 
1975 
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during the 17-year period after 
Bill Brown reaches 65, the Old 
Age and Survivors’ Insurance 
program could provide a total 
of $24,534 for his and his wife’s 
later years. 

Suppose Bill Brown continues 
to work after he reached 65. If 
he earns more than $1,200 a 
year, he will lose some of his 
pension and he would have to 
pay the social security tax on 
what he made. However, he may 
receive any amount of income 
from investments or rents with- 
out losing his pension. But after 
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he reaches 72, he may earn any 
amount of income and still re- 
ceive his full pension. 


Not A Relief Program 
The Old Age and Survivors’ 


there. You will need it when you 
pay the tax. 


It is important to remember 
that the Old Age and Survivors’ 
Insurance program may not be 
sufficient to take care of all your 
retirement needs, or to provide 
as much protection as you would 
want your family to have. But it 
will provide a base upon which 
you can build financial security 
for you and your family. It’s go- 
ing to be worth your while to 
find out more definitely just 
what your stake is in the new 
social security program. 











4-H Tractor Clubs Build Safe Drivers 


The farmer must recognize his 
responsibility in safe tractor 








operation. . . 


Condensed from Nebraska Farmer 


William D. Lutes 


OU are responsible to your 
family, your community 
and to yourself for the safety of 
tractor operators on your farm. 
Available figures indicate 
that more than 700 of the 3,500 
fatal farm accidents in the 
United States last year were the 
result of using tractors. The 
Nebraska fatalities from tractor 
and machine accidents in 195% 
totaled 29. 


As of June 1, 1954, 16 Ne- 
braska farm people had been 
killed with tractors and farm 
machines. Even more terrifying 
is the fact that eight of the 16 
were children under 15 years 
old. No figures are available 
to show the actual number of 
injuries from tractor and ma- 
chine accidents, but national 
figures indicate that there are 
at least nine injuries for every 
fatality. 


If they are to cut down on 


this accident toll, farm folks 
must become more acutely 
aware of dangerous tractor prac- 
tices and then practice caution. 
Doing a commendable job in 
developing a safety conscious 
attitude among their member- 
ship are the more than eighty 
4-H Tractor Clubs with nearly 
1,000 members throughout Ne- 
braska. 


In club meetings they become 
familiar with safety features of 
tractors as well as fully con- 
scious of the hazards connected 
with tractors which are not 
properly operated or which do 
not receive proper maintenance. 
They also receive excellent su- 
pervision and practice in care- 
ful driving in preparation for 
county and state Tractor Oper- 
ators Contests. 


Others are doing their part. 
How about you? The follow- 
ing suggestions may save a life: 


Reprinted by permission from Nebraska Farmer, Lincoln, Nebraska, September 4, 1954 
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(1) If inexperienced help or 
the younger members of the 
family are to operate the trac- 
tor or machine, spend sufficient 
time and supervision to be cer- 
tain that they understand how 
to do the job safely and care- 
fully. 


(2) Be certain that all power 
shaft shields are in place and 
never dismount from the trac- 
tor until the power shaft has 
stopped turning. 

(3) Be sure the tractor is in 
neutral before starting the mo- 
tor, engage the clutch slowly, 
especially when on rough 
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on rough or hilly ground and 
where tractor wheels may drop 
into holes or ditches. 

(5) Always keep tractor speed 
slow enough to insure safety for 
the condition of the ground be- 
ing worked. Slow down before 
turning off the road into fields 
and when turning in the field 
itself. 

(6) Always look for children 
around machines before start- 
ing, never allow children to ride 
on tractor or machines. They 
are too unpredictable to insure 
safety. 

(7) Never refuel a_ tractor 
when running or while the mo- 





ground or when pulling a heavy 


tor is hot. Provide fire first aid 
load. 


equipment for the machine es- 
pecially during corn harvesting 
and combining. 


(4) Always hitch to the draw- 
bar. Be careful when working 





European Corn Borer 


About 25 years ago a big fuss was made in the United 
States when word reached us that the European corn borer had 
been discovered in southern Ontario corn fields located just east 
of Detroit, Michigan. U.S. authorities immediately put up bar- 
ricades of all types. However, in due time the borer got into 
Ohio and started his westward hike. This year he has reached 
the far western tips of Nebraska and South Dakota. In other 
words, he is an inhabitant of the entire Corn Belt. Apparently we 
are going to have to learn to live with him. This year’s damage 
was done by the second brood. It resulted in considerable droppage 
of ears. Spraying is recommended. Rotation of crops, with proper 
coverage of old corn stalks, is on the approved list. The best 
plan is to keep in touch with recommendations of the Extension 
entomologists in the operator’s State. Farmers who handle cattle 
and sheep can beat the borers by converting their infested fields 
into ensilage before the ears drop. 


Northwestern “Ag” Letter 
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REVOLUTION IN PIG RAISING 


Pigs weaned early are fast-growing 






money-makers. . . 


Condensed from CORN 
Harold T. Walden 


HE hog man’s toughest prob- 
lems have _ traditionally 
been those associated with rais- 
ing new pigs the “natural” way 
—on the sow. In the period be- 
tween farrowing and weaning— 
usually five to eight weeks— 
he has seen his profits cut by 
high losses in the litter and 
heavy declines in the  sow’s 
weight during lactation. 

To reduce baby-pig losses re- 
searchers have experimented in 
many directions. Better brood- 
sow rations— feeding the un- 
born pig through the mother— 
did produce a stronger and 
heavier pig at birth. But trouble 
followed later: losses of the 
young pigs through overlaying 
and crippling, lactation weight 
loss in the sow. The problems 
of sows nursing pigs remained. 

Much research went into syn- 
thetic milk in an attempt to get 
the baby pig off the sow earlier. 
Some good formulas were com- 


pounded but they were costly 
and entailed more fuss and 
muss for busy farmers than 
they were worth. 


Pig starters were next devised, 
and they went a step farther 
toward the goal of early wean- 
ing. Many of them were highly 
palatable and well fortified with 
antibiotics, vitamins and min- 
erals. But there was still the sow 
and the accompanying hazards. 

Synthetic milk and the start- 
ers were “milk replacers” only. 
Aiming at something that would 
not only replace the sow’s milk 
but, to some extent, the sow 
herself, the Lowa Agricultural 
Experiment Station developed 
“LS.C. pre-starter 75” as the bas- 
is of a new early-weaning system. 
Last spring hog men all over the 
country read Iowa’s announce- 
ment that this pre-starter, plus 
the use of farrowing stalls, made 
possible the weaning of pigs in 
seven to fourteen days, or at a 


Reprinted from CORN, Corn Industries Research Foundation, 
3 East 45th Street, New York 17, New York 
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minimum weight of five pounds. 
It was a method, Iowa said, 
which “may at last unshackle 
the hog producer from the sow.” 

The announcement was based 
on plenty of experience. Dr. 
Damon Catron, one of the re- 
search team at the lowa Ex- 
periment Station, cited these re- 
sults: week-old pigs weaned 
without a death loss; pigs ten 
pounds heavier than average at 
eight weeks, twenty-two pounds 
heavier at five months; a total 
of 182 pigs raised on the early- 
wean program without a single 
fatality; savings in cost amount- 
ing to $1 or more per pig. 

The pre-starter, in dry form, 
is put before the pigs on the 
third day, while they are still 
with the sow. After weaning it 
is fed for a week, then a shift 
is made to a highly fortified, 
sugared ration. 

Reporting recently on six 
months of actual feeding of the 
I.S.C. pre-starter since it was 
announced last spring, Dr. Cat- 
ron says at least seven mills in 
Iowa are now making this ra- 
tion and have been selling two 
to fifteen tons per month, each, 
during the summer. Since the 
recommended amount per pig 
is two to five pounds, it is evi- 
dent that thousands of Iowa 
pigs have been weaned this way. 

A Fancy Feed 

Pre-starter “75” is, as its name 
implies, not a starter. It is de- 
signed specifically to meet the 








January 


nutritional requirements of the 
very young pig before his diges- 
tive system is able to cope with 
a coarser feed. It contains some 
ingredients which look a little 
strange in any formula for live- 
stock. The list—and it’s a long 
one—leads off with dextrose 
(refined corn sugar) as 15 per 
cent of the formula, second only 
to dried skim milk which con- 
stitutes 40 per cent of the mix. 
Other ingredients to tickle the 
palate and put weight on the 
bones of young pigs are toasted 
corn flakes, ordinary sugar from 
cane or beets, and corn steep- 
water. Dextrose, being indenti- 
cal with the sugar of the blood 
and thus a true pre-digested 
food, was a natural choice as a 
major ingredient of this ration 
for infant pigs. 

All told, the formula has 
seventeen components. One of 
these, called “vitamin-antibiotic 
premix,” has in turn sixteen in- 
gredients designed to fortify the 
early-weaned piglet against al- 
most every ill known to the 
porcine kingdom. 


A formula like that demands 
careful mixing, and Iowa recom- 
mends that it be put together by 
feed manufacturers who have 
the necessary precision mixing 
equipment. 

The day has not yet arrived, 
praise be, when pigs look in 
mirrors at their well-filled forms 
or step apprehensively on scales 
and then decide to shun the cal- 
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ories. Until such time, we pre- 
dict that lowa’s pre-starter “75” 
will be the most popular item of 
food among the younger swine 
set throughout the corn belt. 


Good Management 
Emphasized 

But the pre-starter “75” will 
work as it should only if the 
right kind of management goes 
along with the feeding. lowa 
emphasizes that sows should be 
farrowed in farrowing stalls and 
that pigs should nurse in the 
stall from one to two weeks. 
Farrowing stalls save heavy 
losses from injury to baby pigs, 
and facilitate the transplanting 
of pigs from one sow to another 
when necessary to equalize lit- 
ters. 

Early-weaned pigs should be 
put in a separate building away 
from sows and nursing litters. 
Hearing the utterances of sows 
when nursing is likely to give 
the just-weaned pigs ideas they 
shouldn’t have. 

Pigs removed from the sow 


no longer get the sow’s heat. 
Therefore they must be under 
heat lamps in a tight build- 
ing such as a farrowing 
house or a brooder house. Hog 
raisers who lack good housing 
for their young animals should 
not attempt this system of early 
weaning. 
Corn and Hogs 

Probably no two things in all 
of agriculture have a closer af- 
finity for each other than have 
corn and hogs. Corn has always 
been the mainstay in the pro- 
duction of pork. The Iowa work 
on baby pigs, using corn sugar, 
corn flakes and corn steepwater 
—collectively making up about 
one-quarter of the total pre- 
starter ration— serves to em- 
phasize anew the role of corn in 
the critical business of produc- 
ing meat for a nation now ap- 
proaching 200,000,000 people. 
By just such advances as this, 
food is kept abreast of popula- 
tion and the Malthusian threat 
is warded off. 








Builds Dairy Herd By Artificial Breeding 

The fact that all his cows are artifically sired indicates how 
H. A. Rudd of Washington county believes in this method of 
building up a high-producing dairy herd, writes Troll Young, 
county agent for the University of Kentucky. Rudd has 23 cows, 
all by bulls of the Kentucky Artificial Breeding Association. Com- 
ments Young: 

“Rudd is building a herd with a high capacity to produce, 
is keeping down disease, and doesn’t have to worry about keeping 
a dangerous bull. And all for much less than buying a bull every 
two years, not to mention the cost of feeding a bull.” 

Kentucky Agricultural Extension Service 








F your permanent pasture has 

lost its youth here’s the way 
you can improve its vigor and 
greatly increase its carrying ca- 
pacity: (1) Tear up the old sod 
—thoroughly. (2) Use lime and 
phosphate. (3) Seed recommend- 
ed legumes or grass-legume mix- 
tures in a well-prepared firm 
seedbed. That briefly is the way 
to renovate permanent pasture 
based on results over the past 17 
years. 

Take our first experiment on 
the State Hospital farm at 
Mount Pleasant, Ia. There we 
got 79%, more grazing for dairy 
cattle from the old bluegrass 
pastures by broadcasting lime 
and putting in a clover seed 
mixture and _ superphosphate 
with a double-disk drill. We 
didn’t prepare a seedbed—most 
of the sod was thin and weak. 
Under these conditions we ob- 
tained a good stand of clover 
and good growth, but where the 


Renovating Pasture at $5.00 an Acre 


Pasture renovation will pay good dividends 


to the dairy farmer. . . 


Condensed from Breeder’s Gazette 
H. D. Hughes and J. M. Scholl, 


Iowa State College 


sod was rather heavy we usually 
got little clover. 

In a later test begun in the 
early spring of 1940 and con- 
tinued through a period of 
years, we used a disk to tear up 
an old bluegrass sod on the 
pasture Improvement Farm at 
Albia. Beef cattle gained 70 to 
80% more pounds on the reno-- 
vated pastures than they did on 
the unimproved pastures in the 
same years. 

The over-all experiment was 
set up like this: Two pastures 
were disked and seeded. Two 
were limed in the fall before 
seeding in the spring. And two 
received no treatment and were 
left as check pastures. For the 
next 4 years the unimproved 
pastures averaged 108 Ibs. of 
beef per acre. The limed and re- 
seeded areas averaged 193 Ibs. 
of beef. 

During the next 4-year period 
we phosphated the pastures that 


Reprinted by permission from Breeder’s Gazette, Spencer, Indiana, June 1954 
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had already been limed. Check 
pastures averaged 113 Ibs. of 
beef per acre. Those that re- 
ceived both phosphate and lime 
averaged 208 Ibs. 


These briefly are results on 
rough, infertile land that should 
be kept in pasture permanently 
or in long rotations. Much of 
southern and eastern Lowa is 
like that. 


The seeding mixture was 5 
Ibs. of sweetclover per acre, 3 of 
red clover and 2 of alsike. Beef 
gains were mostly from the red 
and alsike clovers. The sweet- 
clover weevil became increasing- 
ly prevalent and _ destructive 
during this period and stands 
were often thin. These clovers 
all behave as biennials and de- 
pend upon reseeding for sur- 
vival. They’re soon gone unless 
grazing is managed to permit 
reseeding. That’s why another 
legume, birdsfoot trefoil, has 
come into the picture. 

Birdsfoot trefoil has been our 
basic legume in pasture reno- 
vation since 1946. We’ve usually 
planted 4 to 5 pounds of tre- 
foil with 3 to 4 pounds of red 
clover. Since trefoil starts slow- 
ly in the seeding year, we used 
red clover to give pasture while 
the trefoil established _ itself. 
Trefoil has a wide soil tolerance 
and will grow where other leg- 
umes fail. It is not recommend- 
ed for rotation pasture or for 
hay. 

Beef gains on trefoil-bluegrass 


pastures established at the Indi- 
ana Station in 1941 produced 
334, 337, and 354 lbs. of beef 
respectively, 7, 8, and 9 years lat- 
er. Over a 6-year period when 
fertilized bluegrass gave 226 
Ibs. of beef, trefoil-bluegrass 
produced 311. 

While testing different kinds 
of seedings, we also checked the 
different tools used in fitting 
seedbeds. It boiled down to a 
choice between the field culti- 
vator or the plow—both of 
which give excellent results. We 
got best results by plowing shal- 
low on the contour. That sets 
the grass back most and gives 
the best stand of newly-seeded 
clovers. 

How much does pasture reno- 
vation cost? Some folks have the 
idea it costs too much—despite 
the great increases in cattle 
gains it can bring about. But 
pasture renovation can be both 
practical and desirable. 

Notice that labor, implement 
and power costs make up the 
smaller part of the total cost. 
Biggest expense is for lime, 
phosphate and seed—all costs 
involved in growing field crops. 
A reliable soil test should be 
your guide in the use of lime 
and fertilizer. Our soil tests 
showed no need for potash. Lat- 
est soil test information indi- 
cates more need for potash on 
the basis of shallow fall plowing 
on the contour. But, if your sod 
is thin you can substitute a field 
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cultivator. Usually you'll need to 
go over the land twice with a 
cultivator, and the cost will be 
only a little less than for plow- 
ing. Other operational costs will 
stay about the same. 

Costs vary depending upon 
your soil resources and the seed- 
ing mixture used. We've figured 
on using phosphate generously 
—400 Ibs. per acre. At Albia we 
used only 200 or 300 Ibs. of 20% 
phosphate. For superphosphate 
top-dressings, totaling 600 Ibs., 
the annual cost for a 10-year 
period would be 96c. 


Let’s add up how much it 
cost for each acre of pasture we 
renovated and figure it over a 
10-year period. We believe we 
can do that because where 
adequate phosphate has been 


used and the pasture managed 
carefully, trefoil and_ grass 
should produce as much in the 
tenth year as in any previous 
year. 

Your cost per acre account 
should look about like this: 
Materials: lime, 0-20-0, 


Se: $32.95 
a 7.45 
Superphosphate v 

EE -cetinstinenicienonnnan 9.60 
TIE cininssintupiossindatiinianineietuiial $50.00 
Annual cost, 

10 year period .................... $ 5.00 


Thus, pasture renovation 
isn’t so impractical—not when 
you consider the extra pounds 
of beef you'll get, or how many 
more animals your land can 
support. In most cases it’s both 
practical and highly desirable. 





Electronics Determine When Bees to Swarm 


An electronics engineer with the British Broadcasting Corpo- 
ration has come up with an instrument that could become valuable 
to the beekeeper. It can be used to determine when bees are 


going to swarm! 


The BBC engineer found that the normal 180 cycle hum of 
bees in a hive swells to a warble note of 250 cycles at swarming 
time. The difference can be detected by a selective form of 


microphone. 


The discovery could result in saving time and money at pres- 
ent spent on physical examination of the hives and will also pre- 
vent the loss of swarms. The up-to-date beekeeper may be pic- 
tured as sitting comfortably by a radio amplifier, enjoying the 
amplified hum of his bees working industriously for him. Not 
until the tone changes, need he exert himself! 











New Farm Income Tax Law 


Changes in the law leaves 


you more in 1954... 


Condensed from Farm Management 
Robert F. Shewalter 


HE Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 is the first complete 
overhaul of our federal tax laws 
in many years. The avowed pur- 
pose of this revision is to “re- 
move inequities, to end harass- 
ment of the taxpayer, and to re- 
duce tax barriers to future ex- 
pansion of production and em- 
ployment.” 


Since most of the provisions 
are retroactive, usually to Jan. 
1, 1954, the taxpayer is now op- 
erating under the new law. 
However, the procedures relat- 
ing to assessments, collection, 
abatement, credits, and refunds 
are not changed until after the 
end of 1954. 


In addition to the general 
changes which affect everyone, 
there are several provisions re- 
lating to farm operations only. 
But first let’s take up several 
changes of general interest. 


Rates the Same 


1) Rates remain unchanged, 
but there are certain relief pro- 
visions. 

A head-of-household (an un- 
married person with certain de- 
pendents) now can be qualified 
as such by providing more than 
one-half of the cost of main- 
taining a parent’s home when 
the parent does not live with 
the taxpayer. Formerly, the de- 
pendent had to live in the tax- 
payer’s home. 

A taxpayer may use the full 
income-splitting provisions for 
two full tax years after the 
death of his spouse, if there is 
a dependent child or step-child. 

2) Exemptions. Exemptions 
remain the same in amount, 
but the test of dependency has 
been liberalized. 

A member of your household 
can qualify as a dependent even 
though he is not a relative, if 


Reprinted by permission from Farm Management, Produce Plaza, Union Stock Yards, 
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your home is his _ principal 
abode. Formerly, dependents 
had to be related to you in cer- 
tain specified ways, and even 
now if the dependent is not 
a member of your household, he 
must be related as specified. 

The rules as to support re- 
main the same, but the rule that 
the dependents’ income must be 
less than $600 is abolished as to 
any child, stepchild, or adopted 
child who is under 19 years of 
age, or who for at least five 
months of the year is a full-time 
student at a regular school or 
is taking full-time on-farm 
training under the supervision 
of an educational institution or 
State agency. 

If several people contribute 
to the support of a dependent, 
they may agree as to which one 
will take the exemption. They 
must, of course, jointly meet the 
other tests as to dependency and 
the one taking the exemption 
must have contributed at least 
10% of the support. 

One Month Later 

3) Dates for Filing. Returns 
of individuals will be due April 
15 instead of March 15, here- 
after. In the case of persons on 
fiscal years, they also file one 
month later. This applies to 
estates, trusts, and partnerships, 
but not to corporations which 
have the same filing dates as in 
the past. 

The extension applies also to 
the declaration of estimated tax, 


January 


but the June 15, September 15, 
and January 15 dates for amend- 
ments and payments remain un- 
changed. Farmers (as defined) 
must still file a declaration of 
estimated tax and pay the entire 
amount by January 15 of the 
succeeding year unless they file 
a final return and pay the tax 
by February 15. Under the old 
law this date was January 31. 

All provisions in regard to 
estimates become effective for 
tax years after 1954. 

Those persons are required to 
file a declaration of estimated 
tax who (a) if single, expect 
more than $5,000 gross income, 
or if married, expect more than 
$10,000 gross income or (b) ex- 
pect a gross income of more 
than $400 plus $600 for each ex- 
emption of which more than 
$100 is not subject to withhold- 
ing. 

4) Dividends. The first $50 in 
dividends received by individ- 
uals need not be reported as in- 
come for the tax years ending af- 
ter July 1954. This, of course, 
includes the calendar year 1954. 
On a joint return this amounts 
to $100 if both spouses received 
$50 or more in dividends. In 
addition, a credit of 4% of the 
dividends is allowed for divi- 
dends received after July 31, 
1954. 

The foregoing includes most 
of the more important changes 
in the tax laws which affect all 
individuals, and therefore, most 
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farmers. There are many others 
of less general interest. 


Changes for Farmers 

There are also certain 
changes which are either ap- 
plicable only to farmers or are 
of special interest to farmers. 

1) Depreciation. Under the 
old law, depreciation could be 
taken under several alternative 
methods including straight-line 
method, unit of production 
method, declining balance meth- 
od, or any method which was in 
accordance with _ recognized 
trade practice, was reasonable, 
and had due regard to operating 
conditions during the period. 

Under the new law these 
rules are liberalized to include 
three other methods which act 
to give a greater write-off during 
the early part of the useful life 
of the asset. These are double- 
declining balance method, sum 
of the digits method, and any 
other method which does not 
aggregate any greater deprecia- 
tion during the first two-thirds 
of the useful life of the asset 
than that which would be ac- 
cumulated by the double-declin- 
ing balance method. 


Under the double-declining 
balance method, the useful life 
of the asset is determined, say 
10 years on a depreciation rate 
of 10%. The rate would then be 
20%, applied to the declining 
balance. For example, if an as- 
set cost $1,000 and had an esti- 
mated useful life of 10 years, 
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the depreciation the first year 
would be $200 (20% of $1,000) 
and the second year $160 (20% 
of the uncovered cost, $800), 
and so on. 


The sum of the digits method 
is a fractional rate of deprecia- 
tion. For example, if an asset 
has an estimated useful life of 
five years, the denominator of 
the fraction would be the sum 
of 1 plus 2 plus 3 plus 4 plus 5, 
or 15, and the write-off would 
be 5/15ths for the first year, 
4/15ths for the second year and 
sO on. 

Both of these methods _pro- 
duce greater write-offs in the 
early years and smaller in the 
later years, which in many situ- 
ations is a very desirable result. 

These accelerated methods of 
depreciation may be used only 
on assets acquired after 1953 
(never used before 1954 by the 
taxpayer or anyone else) or if 
constructed or reconstructed by 
the taxpayer, only the costs at- 
tributable to work after 1953. 

Worrisome Question 

2) Soil and Water Conserva- 
tion. One of the most controver- 
sial and worrisome questions in 
regard to farmers’ operations 
has been the treatment of the 
expenses in connection with soil 
conservation. The new law clari- 
fies and liberalizes the tax treat- 
ment of such expenses. 

The farmer must now elect 
whether to expense or capita- 
lize such expenditures. This 
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election must be made in the _ pensed the following year. 
first year after 1953 in which Examples of costs which could 
there are such expenditures, and be expensed under this section 
once the election is made it can- would be leveling, grading, ter- 
not be changed without the per- racing, contour farming, build- 
mission of the commissioner of ing earthen dams, diversion 
internal revenue. channels, windbreaks, and other 
The amount which may be de-_ like expenditures. Assessments 
ducted instead of capitalized is of a soil or water conservation 
limited to 25% of the farmer’s district may also be deducted if 
gross revenue from farming in the expenditure for which the 
any year. If the amount spent assessment is made would be de- 
exceeds 25% of his gross income, ductible if the farmer had paid 
it can be carried over and ex- it direct. 





“This is a marvelous time for imaginative scientists to work 
in one of the greatest of all professions—Agriculture. Never have 
the advances of science and technology in our industry been more 
rapid or far-reaching than in this generation. Conversely, seldom 
have the problems we face been more profound. Yet our principal 
problem in agriculture is really a happy one. How much better 
to wrestle with ‘too much’ rather than ‘too little,’ as is the case in 
most of the world. 


“Our abundant agricultural production reflects in large part 
the high degree of efficiency in agricultural production and 
marketing. Yet I am confident that in a few years we will look 
back upon 1954 and wonder how we could have been so inefficient 
just a few years earlier. 

“The scientific and technological advances we will experience 
in the next decade will be unparalleled in the history of American 
agriculture. The geographic frontier in American agriculture is 
gone. No longer can a young man ‘go West’ and stake out his 
claim. But the scientific frontier in America is barely scratched. 
And the scientific frontier has no effective limit. It is limited only 
by the mind and the imagination of man. Organized and imagin- 
ative research, in both production and distribution, is the factor 
which will push our scientific frontier beyond limits we scarcely 
dare dream of today.” ... Earl L. Butz, Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture. 


Better Crops with Plant Food 











He Saves the Lambs 


Sheep pay their way on this Ohio farm, with 150% 


lamb crops and one death loss in 5 years. . . 


Condensed from Farm Journal 


, E. CRIDER likes to raise 
sheep for one very good 
reason. They make him money. 
Last year this Ohioan’s ewes 
averaged 169 pounds of lamb 
and 15 pounds wool per head. 
That totals $48. Multiply that 
by his average 35 head, and 
you're up to about $1,700. Not 
bad, especially with Crider’s sys- 
tem, which keeps down both ex- 
penses and work. 


This farmer believes that the 
first way to make money on 
sheep is to save lambs. Crider 
had a 150% crop in 1953, 146% 
in 1952, and 158% in 1951. He 
has lost exactly one lamb in 
the last five years. That was 
a triplet that didn’t make it last 
year. 

Crider weighs lambs at 60 and 
120 days. If they don’t hit 65 
pounds at first weighing, that 
ewe probably won’t be around 
much longer. 

He crosses big northwestern 
ewes with growthy Columbia 


rams. Then ewe lambs are 
plenty big enough to breed as 
yearlings, if he wants them for 
replacements. 


Ewes that don’t raise at least 
one lamb are culled quick. 
Crider flushes ewes with grain 
or good pasture a month before 
breeding. Good fleshing, but 
not fat, means a bigger lamb 
crop. 

He pens ewes separately at 
lambing, and doesn’t mind los- 
ing some sleep if he can help 
out. 

The nursing ewe, particularly 
one with twins, is well fed. 
She'll get about 24% pounds of 
oats and corn. Ewes with single 
lambs get less, because they get 
udder trouble on heavy feeding. 

Those early lamb gains are 
the cheapest. “Feed 214 pounds 
of grain to a ewe, and you'll get 
a pound lamb gain,” says Crider. 
“But after he’s five months old 
it takes about 8 pounds of grain 
to add a pound.” 


Reprinted by permission from Farm Journal, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, September 1954 
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In early spring he gives his ewes the year before he turns 
lambs all the corn and oats ‘em in with the flock. Buck 
lambs go to market automatic- 
ally unless they weigh at least 
50 pounds when they're two 
they get out on grass. months old, and have good 

Crider tests his rams on four fleeces and conformation. 


they'll clean up in five minutes, 
but they don’t see grain after 





Start Farming Thru Father-Son Agreements 


It may take as much as $35,000 to buy a 170-acre, 20-cow 
dairy farm in Wisconsin today. But your own labor can serve as 
a down payment in a successful farm partnership, according to 
P. E. McNall, farm management specialist at the University of 
Wisconsin. 

That’s a common arrangement between Wisconsin farmers 
and their sons, he says, and the Badger State has the largest pro- 
portion of related tenants in the country. At the start, the father 
manages the farm while the son contributes his labor and gets 
between one-fifth and one-seventh of the income. By the time 
he does all the farm work, the son usually gets about 30 to 40 
per cent of the income. Gradually, he builds up interest in the 
livestock and machinery, and eventually takes over the manage- 
ment of the farm. 

Farmers who have no sons are often willing to work out 
similar plans that start on a labor-management basis. The new 
social security law may make such an arrangement even more 
attractive to farmers who will soon retire, McNall observes. In 
this situation, a farmer will consider you for a partner if you're 
ambitious, have the necessary know-how, and have a good reputa- 
tion in the community. Early farm experience from 4-H and Fu- 
ture Farmer projects proves helpful. 


Don’t end up putting so much money into real estate that 
you lack the operating capital to buy herd replacements and 
machinery, McNall cautions young farmers. And don’t buy into a 
farm that’s too small. Get one where the income can support 
two families during the time of partnership. Moreover, remember 
that gross income increases much faster than costs as you go from 
a small farm to a large one. Then too, it’s best to get established 
with a “going concern”—one that provides a regular milk check 
or other steady income from the start. 

Extension Service—Wisconsin 














New, Easy Ways to 


Vaccinate Chicks 


Poultry scientists have developed new methods for control of 
Newcastle and infectious bronchitis. . . 


Condensed from Eastern States Cooperator 


Roy E. Luginbuhl, University of Connecticut 


T is now possible to vaccinate 

poultry for Newcastle disease 
and infectious bronchitis with- 
out handling a single bird. Mass 
vaccination techniques have 
been developed which make it 
possible for one man to vac- 
cinate at least 10,000 birds per 
hour by the spray or dust meth- 
od; and the drinking water 
technique merely involves the 
adding of vaccine to the drink- 
ing water so that the birds vac- 
cinate themselves. 


Vaccines for controlling infec- 
tious bronchitis and Newcastle 
disease of poultry are available 
commercially. These products 
have not solved all of the respir- 
atory problems of poultry, but 
have helped in modifying the 
severity of these diseases when 
they occur in a vaccinated flock. 

Spray Method — The spray 
method was first used in New 


Reprinted by permission from Eastern States 


England for infectious bronchi- 
tis immunization with a _ hot 
virus. The results were variable 
and therefore it was discontin- 
ued. The Canadian workers lat- 
er developed a spray technique 
for a combination of Newcastle 
disease virus (B! strain), and in- 
fectious bronchitis virus (at- 
tenuated strain). For optimum 
results, it was found that there 
is a delicate balance between 
sprayed particle size, virus con- 
centration, and quantity used. 
Their data revealed that excel- 
lent immunity developed in the 
birds with a minimum of labor 
involved in the application. In- 
vestigators in this country at- 
tempted to duplicate this work 
and found that with the avail- 
able commercial vaccines the 
method was impractical due to 
an insufficient virus concentra- 
tion and inadequate spraying 


Cooperator, Springfield, Massachusetts 
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equipment. These findings pro- 
moted the examination of man- 
ufacturing methods. Adjust- 
ments were made so that a spray 
vaccine for Newcastle disease is 
available. 


Dust Method — The fact that 
the size of the sprayed particle 
influenced the efficiency of the 
spray method, suggested a dif- 
ferent approach to the problem. 
The particle size of dust can be 
predetermined in the laboratory 
and then ordinary dusting 
equipment can be used to dis- 
pense the viruses. This method 
is not commercially available as 
yet, but is in the offing. 

Drinking Water Method—The 
third approach to a mass immu- 
nization technique has been by 
the drinking water method. In- 
vestigators found that Newcastle 
disease virus was infective when 
administered in the drinking 
or when administered directly 
into the crop of the birds in a 
gelatin capsule. Connecticut 
workers found that this was also 
true for infectious bronchitis. 
These facts led to the develop- 
ment of the drinking water 
method of immunizing poultry 
with a combination of New- 
castle disease virus (B! strain) 
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and infectious bronchitis virus 
(attenuated strain). It was found 
that a virus stabilizer would 
keep these viruses alive in the 
water for a sufficiently long 
period of time so that all birds 
would consume some live virus. 
The birds showed respiratory 
symptoms and a rise in blood 
titer indicating an immune re- 
sponse. 

Here now are three methods 
of mass vaccination which make 
it possible for a poultryman to 
vaccinate his birds for New- 
castle disease, infectious bron- 
chitis or both without handling 
a single bird. These methods 
remove the handling of live 
viruses from the hatchery and 
eliminate the necessity of hiring 
a vaccinating crew. The avail- 
able results with these methods 
indicate that it is possible to de- 
velop a stronger immunity than 
with using the same vaccine 
strains and administering them 
by the intranasal or eye route. 


It appears that handling indi- 
vidual birds for vaccinating 
against infectious bronchitis and 
Newcastle disease has gone the 
way of husking corn by hand 
and is now just part of the his- 
tory of farming’s progress. 





1954 is the 50th anniversary of the ice cream cone, and the 


20th anniversary of the paper milk carton. Twenty years ago—when 
people had to worry about returning bottles—almost 95 percent 
of all fluid milk was delivered to the home. Today, reports from 
cities say that 75 percent of all milk sold is bought in stores in 


paper con tainers. 
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LONGER LIFE FOR LADINO 


With proper management and fer- 
tilization the life of a ladino clover 
stand may be prolonged many 
years. . . 





Condensed from Better Crops With Plant Food 


B. A. Brown, University of Connecticut 


T is now 25 years—one fourth 
of a century—since ladino 


clover came from near our 
Western Shores to the East 
Coast. Not many years after 


the arrival of the first ladino 
seed in the Northeast the crop 
had established a reputation for 
being a valuable legume to have 
in triple-purpose (pasture, si- 
lage, and hay) stands of peren- 
nial forages. In Connecticut its 
importance and popularity may 
be pictured from the fact that 
in 1948 ladino had been seeded 
on 55% of the area managed by 
our 24 best pasture-minded 
farmers. 

For nearly a score of years 
ladino has been migrating both 
southward and westward. Per- 
haps no forage crop has ever 
spread so far in so short a time. 

Before any uninformed read- 
ers assume ladino, is a plant 
with miraculous characteristics, 
I should state that it has weak- 


Reprinted by permission from 
Washington, D. 
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nesses, disadvantages, and quite 
rigid requirements. Rumors and 
authentic reports lead me to 
conclude that the span of life of 
numerous ladino seedings is 
rather short. 


In much of the Northeast the 
early passing of this perennial 
clover from our grasslands is one 
of the prime agricultural trage- 
dies. Tilling and reseeding our 
sloping lands not only take 
time, seed, and much mechani- 
cal power, but what is most im- 
portant, they also expose the al- 
ready shallow topsoil to the 
eroding forces of wind and wa- 
ter. 


Old Stands Can Be 
Productive 


Many will argue that to ob- 
tain the maximum benefits 
from ladino or other legumes, 
they should be rotated with 
tilled crops which benefit im- 
mensely from the organic nitro- 


Better sage a Plant Food, 


C., 
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gen accumulated in the soil. 
This is a strong point, but the 
commonly expressed statement 
that new seedings yield more 
than older ones is the most per- 
suasive argument against main- 
taining leguminous stands as 
long as possible. 

To show that old fields of 
ladino-grass mixtures need not 
be less productive than young 
stands, the case of a 1939 seed- 
ing on the Agronomy Farm at 
the Storrs Experiment Station 
will be cited. That seeding, now 
over 15 years old, was estab- 
lished for the purpose of meas- 
uring the effects of various cut- 
ting systems on the stands and 
yields. For 10 years those systems 
were rigidly followed regardless 
of results. Some systems were 
favorable for the maintenance 
of ladino; others were not. But 
the fact to be emphasized here is 
that the average stands of ladino 
and the average yields of 18 
plots with fairly favorable man- 
agement were appreciably great- 
er during the second than in the 
first five-year period. Both 
periods had the same number 
of “dry” and “wet” seasons. 
Furthermore, in the fourteenth 
complete harvest year, (1953)— 
incidentally a very dry season— 
ladino occupied about two 
thirds of the area on the entire 
field and the yields were the 
second largest in its long his- 
tory! 
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Plenty of Plant Nutrients 

Soils vary widely in their ca- 
pacities to supply the 11 ele- 
ments which have been found 
necessary for plants and which 
cannot be obtained from air and 
water. For this reason particu- 
larly, amounts of fertilizers are 
mentioned here to give the facts, 
and they are not recommenda- 
tions for other regions. 


There are no naturally fertile 
soils in Connecticut, and the 
pH values before the first lim- 
ing are usually about 5.0. It is 
obvious, therefore, that lime and 
fertilizers must be added quite 
liberally for any worth-while 
crops. For such valuable peren- 
nial legumes as alfalfa and la- 
dino, it is highly desirable, if not 
absolutely necessary, to lime to 
above pH 6 and supply at least 
80 pounds per acre of “avail- 
able” phosphoric acid (P20) be- 
fore seeding. Without these bas- 
ic treatments, failure to estab- 
lish the legumes is almost a 
certainty. Some potash (usually 
not less than 80 pounds K2O 
per acre) is also required to start 
alfalfa and clovers, but the 
greatest need for potash is dur- 
ing subsequent years when three 
to five tons per acre of dry for- 
age, rich in minerals, are re- 
moved each season by cutting or 
grazing. 

The 15-year-old stand of la- 
dino at Storrs was seeded after 
liming and fertilizing the Charl- 
ton fine sandy loam soil more 
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liberally than outlined above. 
After establishment it was top- 
dressed each spring with enough 
46%, superphosphate and 60%, 
muriate of potash to supply 70 
pounds of P?0® and 150 pounds 
of K2O per acre. That yeariy 
fertilization is equivalent to 
about 700 pounds of 0-10-20 or 
500 pounds of 0-15-30. Besides 
the superphosphate and the pot- 
ash, dolomitic limestone at one 
ton was added in 1945 and again 
in 1950. 


Though considered liberal 
when planned in 1939, that an- 
nual PK treatment did not fur- 
nish as much potash as was re- 
moved in the forage during 
seasons of favorable rainfall; in 
fact, symptoms of potassium de- 
ficiency were noted on the la- 
dino toward the latter parts of 
several summers. Other experi- 
ments here have demonstrated 
that somewhat greater efficiency 
and much less luxury consump- 
tion result if the potash is ap- 
plied in smaller, more frequent 
doses. 


But regardless of frequency 
and size of application, an or- 
dinary yield of three tons per 
acre of ladino-grass dry matter, 
containing only a medium con- 
centration of 2% potash (K2O), 
removes 120 pounds from the 
soil each year. Since maximum 
yields have not been obtained 
at this Station with less than 
180 pounds per acre of K2O 
every season, and also because 
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legumes cannot obtain enough 
potash for existence from soils 
where grasses grow fairly well, 
it is now recommended that la- 
dino and alfalfa stands in Con- 
necticut be fertilized with ma- 
terials carrying about that 
amount of potash in one or 
more applications. 


Harvesting Systems 
Important 


Soils must also be well forti- 
fied with calcium, magnesium, 
phosphorus, and potassium for 
the successful establishment and 
maintenance of ladino or other 
forage legumes. Besides those 
four nutrient elements, Con- 
necticut soils do not supply 
enough boron for alfalfa during 
periods of below average rain- 
fall. But fertile soils or liberal 
fertilization will not assure long 
life for those legumes if the cut- 
ting or grazing management is 
faulty. 

Ladino is particularly vulner- 
able to the competition of grass- 
es. Seeding the clover alone 
does not solve the problem for, 
in the Northeast some grasses 
usually volunteer and spread 
rapidly under the favorable fer- 
tility conditions existing in soils 
growing perennial legumes. 

To illustrate the effectiveness 
of harvesting systems on the pre- 
valence of species in mixed 
stands, the case of the 15-year- 
old ladino at Storrs will be cited 
again. Seeded with orchard grass 
or timothy in 1939, those ladino- 
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grass plots were exposed to 10 
different cutting systems for 10 
years (1940-1949). The timothy 
soon disappeared from all plots 
excepting those on which the 
first harvest each season was de- 
layed until the early “hay” stage 
(June 15). With the passing of 
timothy, Kentucky _ blue-grass 
volunteered and became the 
chief grass there. Thus, in this 
experiment, ladino was in com- 
petition with two of the most 
aggressive grasses common in 
the Northeast. 

The most notable result was 
that during the last 6 of the 10 
years, ladino was much more 
prevalent whenever the mower 
was set to cut two, rather than 
four inches above the ground. 
In the tenth season ladino oc- 
cupied three times as much area 
on 18 plots where only two inch- 
es of stubble was left as on 18 
comparable plots mowed four 
inches above the soil. As might 
be expected, the more prevalent 
the clover, the higher were the 
yields. 

The height of the forage 
when harvested was a much less 
effective factor than the height 
of the stubble. However, there 
was somewhat more clover and 
slightly larger yields of dry mat- 
ter as the height attained be- 
tween cuttings increased from 6 
to 8 and to 10 inches. It should 
be mentioned, also, that good 
stands of ladino and high yields 
maintained where the 


were 
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first harvest each season was 
postponed until June 15, with 
six-inch growth cut to two inch- 
es thereafter. 
Why Low Mowing Is 
Effective 

Although sometimes called 
“giant” white clover, ladino is 
a relatively low-growing plant. 
Every time the leaflets are re- 
moved, regardless of distance 
above the ground, the new 
growth starts from buds on the 
prostrate stems at the surface of 
the ground. In marked contrast 
grasses elongate from the point 
of leaf blade removal. Further- 
more, evidence from other Sta- 
tions shows that considerable 
amounts of carbohydrate re- 
serves are stored by grasses in 
parts of their stems. 

For these reasons ladino is 
exposed to much more shading 
and probably more __ below- 
ground competition for plant 


nutrients and water, when 
mixed clover-grass stands are 
mowed several inches above 


rather than close to the ground. 


Ladino Came Back 

After the 10 years of formal 
cutting experiments all of the 
60 plots on the field were mowed 
on the same dates, four times 
each season and about two inch- 
es above the ground. The same 
annual fertilization with super- 
phosphate and muriate of potash 
was continued. 

These plots were kept for 
three reasons: 
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1. To measure the residual ef- 
fects of the great variations in 
ladino stands caused by 10 years 
of differential cutting systems. 

2. To have the plots for dem- 
onstrating to visitors that ladino 
seedings can be maintained for 
many years. 

3. To serve as a source of pos- 
sibly superior strains of ladino 
for breeding and selection proj- 
ects. 

Under the same harvesting 
system from 1950 to 1953 it was 
found that there was a positive 
correlation between prevalence 
of ladino and yields. It was clear 
however, that as the areas occu- 
pied by the clover reached 55 
to 60%, yields did not increase 
markedly with additional pro- 
portions of the legume. 
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But the most significant result 
from the last four years’ work 
with this project was the rather 
rapid spread of ladino on some 
plots where it had been reduced 
to relatively low levels by un- 
favorable cutting systems during 
the 1940-1949 period. Without 
any seeding, the clover increased 
on numerous plots from less 
than 20 to more than 50% in 
three seasons. In fact such 
changes were so general that by 
1953 the entire field had a uni- 
formly high (over 60%) stand of 
ladino. And on its fifteenth an- 
niversary in the spring of 1954 
there were no indications that 
this ladino would not remain 
vigorous and productive for 


many years to come. 





Ground Corn Cobs as a Base Feed 


“Cob Powder” was reported at Iowa State College feeders 
day, as a new feed with some possibilities, particularly in emer- 
gencies. If you are short of corn or hay, finely ground cobs can be 
reinforced with supplement. They produced 3 lb. gains per day on 
steers at a cost of 1814 cents per pound. A check lot on ground 
ear corn and supplement also gained 3 lb. per day at a cost of 18.3 
cents per pound. The “Cob Powder” ration was as follows: 


800 lb. ground cobs 
400 lb. cane molasses 


556 lb. bean meal 
100 lb. urea 
60 lb. bone meal 


40 lb. limestone, fine ground 
40 lb. Stilbestol pre-mix 


4 lb. Vitamin “A” 


This all goes to show that corn in a ration is hard to beat 


and not half as messy as molasses. 
Do-Well Agricultural Service 


Report on 


FARM LAND PRICES 4% 
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Farm realtors agree, “Land prices have stiffened 
and fewer good farms are on the block”. . . 


Condensed from The Wall Street Journal 


Lee Geist 


F you're looking for a farm, 

don’t expect any bargains. In 
spite of slipping farm income, 
most farmers are in no hurry to 
unload the old homestead; in 
fact, many are trying to buy 
more land. 

Prices of farm _ properties, 
which were drifting lower early 
last year, have stiffened in re- 
cent months. The number of 
good farms for sale is the small- 
est in years. 

That’s the consensus of com- 
ments last November from mem- 
bers of the Farm Brokers Insti- 
tute, men who specialize in mar- 
keting agricultural properties. 

Buyers Outnumber Sellers 

“Would-be buyers still out- 
number sellers by two to one,” 
says Otto Knudsen of Eagle 
Grove, Iowa, in the heart of the 
corn belt. In Idaho, Ruby J. 
Metcalf of Idaho Falls reports 


Reprinted by permission from The Wall Street Journal, 


there are “just no farms for sale 
at all” in her area. A broker who 
handles properties in Southern 
California’s lush Imperial Valley 
says he still has “a dozen takers 
for every seller.” 

Few operating farmers are 
showing any inclination to sell, 
the brokers agree. The avail- 
able properties come chiefly 
from the liquidation of estates 
as the result of deaths, the move- 
ment of farmers from smaller to 
bigger farms and sales by city 
folks who bought farms while 
prices of farm products were sky- 
rocketing, and now want to get 
out while they are ahead. 

The _ brokers’ opinions are 
borne out by Agriculture De- 
partment statistics. In its latest 
report, the Department said the 
rate of voluntary farm sales in 
the year ended July 31 was 29.9 
per 1,000 farms, 13% below a 
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year earlier and the lowest rate 
since 1939. Although prices of 
farm land sold during the full 
12 months averaged 4% below 
the previous year, the figure for 
the April-July period was un- 
changed from a year ago. 

The price-stiffening reported 
by the brokers has occurred des- 
pite a continued decline in farm 
income. The Agriculture De- 
partment predicts net income of 
farmers this year will total $12.5 
billion, down 6% from 1953 and 
the smallest figure since 1950. 


Land for Tree Farms 

Other factors are offsettng the 
effects of the income slide, the 
rural realtors say. C. E. Buckley 
of Monroe La., notes: “There 
has been a big movement of 
paper companies into our area, 
looking for land for tree farms. 
They're paying up to $75 an 
acre for land so poor that farm- 
ers had given up using it for 
crops. 

In Louisiana, Montana, the 
Dakotas and Texas, oil lease pos- 
sibilties are bolstering land 
values, too. Lacy W. Goostree, 
of Fort Worth, says drought 
conditions during the past year 
have inspired few farm sales in 
his area. “Ranchers have sold 
off their livestock,” he asserts, 
“but they’re so impressed with 
the potential for oil that they’re 
holding on to the land.” 


Big Government projects, 


such as dams and atomic energy 
stations, have absorbed some of 
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the land that otherwise might 
have come on the market 
around Idaho Falls, Miss Met- 
calf asserts. 

And from Michigan, Cali- 
fornia, Ohio and Florida come 
tales of the continued encroach- 
ment of housing subdividers and 
industry on rural lands. 

The story of a 240-acre tract 
about a dozen miles from Flint, 
Michigan, is told by George L. 
Domm. The tract was sold for 
$17,000 in 1940, $32,000 in 1947 
and $40,000 in 1952. Now it’s 
up for sale again, at an asking 
price of $100,000, for use as a 
residential subdivision. 

In Ohio, where perhaps one- 
third of the state’s farm land has 
been converted to other uses 
since World War II, Don W. 
Reed of Painesville sees nothing 
unusual about one of his recent 
sales: 800 acres to Diamond AI- 
kali Co. for use as an employe 
recreation area. 

But Mr. Reed, who employs 
35 salesmen in seven offices scat- 
tered around the state, says most 
of his sales are to farmers trying 
to expand. “Farms are now so 
highly mechanized,” he asserts, 
“that farmers must have more 
land just to make the machinery 
pay off.” 

Sales by City Folks 

Elmer Welin of Belvidere, 
Il]., is another broker who says 
most of his sales are to farmers. 
“It’s about half ‘and half be- 
tween farmers trying to expand 
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holdings and tenants trying to 
buy their own farms. But the 
farmers themselves aren’t sell- 
ing. It’s the city folks who 
climbed on the gravy train while 
prices of farm lands were going 
up so fast. They made out all 
right on income, so now they’re 
taking nice capital gains and 
getting out.” 

The farm real estate market 
has an occasional weak spot, of 
course. In the Easton, Pa., area, 
says broker Ted Lewis, war and 
post-war shortages brought a big 
expansion of turkey and chick- 
en ranching. Declines in poul- 
try prices haven’t forced any 
sales of good farms, he says, but 
after the big Thanksgiving and 
Christmas selling season oper- 
ators of many _ lower-quality 
farms may be forced to sell. 

No Distress Sales 


“One reason prices are hold- 
ing up so well,” says another 
broker, “is that farmers are still 
in darn good shape financially. 
There’s no distress selling at all. 
Any farmer who sells does it be- 
cause he sees a good chance for 
a profit.” 

Although buyers still are 
plentiful they look a bit more 
carefully before they leap, the 
brokers agree. Mr. Knudsen of 
Iowa says farmers looking for 
property these days are interest- 
ed in more than the quality of 
the land. 


“The community values,” de- 
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clares Mr. Knudsen, “are even 
more important. Farmers now 
are interested in schools, church- 
es and social organizations. 
There has been another change, 
too. Farmers used to look only 
at the land, planning to put up 
their own buildings. With the 
present high cost of construc- 
tion, they want good existing 
buildings, and are willing to pay 
a premium for them.” 

A realtor from Missouri has a 
536-acre farm listed at $55 an 
acre. “I know good soil,” he says, 
“and that farm has very good 
soil. And the price is fair. But I 
can’t find a buyer because the 
community has a bad name.” 


Less Water in Prices 


While the brokers say selling 
prices are holding firm, they con- 
cede the current market is 
squeezing some of the water out 
of inflated asking prices. 

“We had one piece recently, 
420 acres,” says an Ohio broker, 
“which the man bought for $35,- 
000 in 1949. He put it on the 
market this year asking $65,000. 
He was finally glad to settle for 
$42,000.” 


A broker from central Texas 
tells of another farmer who 
bought his land last year at $350 
an acre. “He wanted it listed at 
close to $400 an acre and we 
wouldn’t even take the listing. 
Now he’s willing to settle for 
$325 an acre.” 
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: 
A simplified approach to Brucellosis control. . . 
Wisconsin Circular 497 

ETERINARIANS at the you sell to in-state or out- 
University of Wisconsin of-state buyers. In the long 

offer this practical program for run it will cut down chances 
cleaning up a dairy herd and of reinfecting your herd and 
keeping it free of brucellosis. we will be able to keep the 

They invite you to try it in reputation for honesty and 

your herd. Follow these eight integrity which Wisconsin 

steps: cattle breeders have built 

1. Raise all the replacements for over the years. Let’s make the 
your own herd. Never buy an “Golden Rule” our standard 
animal unless absolutely nec- in all such transactions. 
essary. 5. Avoid putting any cattle in 

2. If you have to purchase addi- community pastures if at all 
tions, buy only young heifers possible. If you have to use 
that have been vaccinated community pasture by all 
with Strain 19. Be sure that means retest before allowing 
any animals you buy are also your animals back in the 
free from other diseases. home herd. 

3. If you must add animals, keep 6. Control the movements of 
them away from the rest of your own dog, by penning or 
the herd for at least 30 days. tying if necessary, and en- 
Retest before adding to the courage your neighbors to do 
herd. Isolation must be com- likewise. Some veterinarians 
plete to be effective. There consider the roaming dog the 
must be absolutely no con- chief means of mechanical 
tact with other animals. transmission of infected ma- 

4. Sell only healthy animals, terial. Certainly there is no 
free from all diseases, whether doubt that it is important, 


Reprinted from Circular 497, Department of Veterinary Science, 
College of Agriculture, Madison, Wisconsin 
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and one’s own dog is often 
the worst offender. 

7. Vaccinate all heifer calves be- 
tween the ages of 4 and 8 
months with Strain 19 vac- 
cine. Do not guess at the 
calves’ ages. Keep a record so 
you know. 

8. If you are worried about a re- 
tained vaccination titer (or 
making “permanent” suspects 
of your heifers) vaccinate 
them at an early age, that is, 
soon after they become 4 
months old. The resistance 
or immunity induced by vac- 
cination at four months is 
just as strong, for all prac- 
tical purposes, as that which 
develops in a calf vaccinated 
at 8 months. 

Why Vaccinate? 
“My herd is clean; why should 

I bring in a vaccine which might 

infect it?” That question is often 

asked and the answer is first, 
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that by using Strain 19 you are 
not infecting your calves. You 
are simply stimulating them to 
increase their resistance to bru- 
cellosis. 

Second, while we may exercise 
rigid control over our own herd 
we have little or no control over 
the manner in which our neigh- 
bors’ herds are handled. Let us 
assume that a neighbor on an 
adjoining farm purchases a cow 
which aborts from brucellosis 
in pasture during the summer. 
Assume further that a dog drags 
a part of the aborted calf into 
your pasture. There are few ani- 
mals which are more inquisitive 
than cattle. If your animals have 
not been previously vaccinated 
you can expect a “storm” of 
abortions in the months to fol- 
low. 

It is just smart to practice vac- 
cination—just another form of 
insurance. 





(Government owned station). 





WHAT ABOUT “M” VACCINE? 

During the last few years controlled experiments to compare 
the immunizing properties of Strain 19 and “M” vaccine 
have been conducted at state experiment stations in Cali- 
fornia, Illinois, Ohio, West Virginia, Wisconsin and Belgium 


The results of these trials, without exception, have in- 
dicated that animals vaccinated with strain 19 developed a 
considerable degree of resistance. On the other hand, those 
animals vaccinated with “M” vaccine developed very little 
more resistance than the unvaccinated controls. Similar nega- 
tive results have been obtained in the field. 

In short, “M” vaccine does not arnount to much as an 
agent with which to immunize cattle against brucellosis. 
Circular 487—University of Wisconsin 
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CROP ROTATION A HOT ISSUE 


Should we stand by the old principle of farming by crop rotation 
or change to continuous cropping with heavy 
fertilizer applications? 


Condensed from 


H. J. 


HE old established farm 
practice of carefully rotat- 
ing crops is up for a thorough 
going over. Some folks are in 
favor of throwing it out the win- 
dow entirely. The farm fertiliz- 
er program has been revolution- 
ized with the arrival of low cost 
nitrogen fertilizer and efficient 
and easy means of putting it on 
the land. This revolution has 
caused a speeding up of crop- 
ping the land which amounts to 
growing more of the crops which 
turn higher profits into the farm 
bank account. 


It is this quick turn-over in 
land use and a promise of more 
immediate cash that attract most 
of us to this new system. 


A fine line exists here regard- 
ing care of the land and keep- 
ing up farm production. In past 
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generations, farmers have al- 
ways tried to maintain a high 
level of production and this was 
done with full consideration for 
the people who were to occupy 
the land in the future. 

A widely distributed Farm 
Bureau publication recently 
designated farmers “trustees of 
the land for future generations.” 
This is a very important charge 
placed on the shoulders of the 
farmer and most of them accept 
this with determination. In some 
sections of the Midwest where 
tenancy runs as high as 70 per 
cent, it is hoped that the ab- 
sentee landlord and also the ten- 
ant will carry along this idea of 
“trusteeship.” 

Agricultural leaders and edu- 
cators recognize the possibilities 
in a sound land policy and work 
diligently to maintain perman- 
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ency in all lines of farm produc- 
tion. 


“I stand by the old principles 
of good farming,” says C. J. 
Chapman of the University of 
Wisconsin. “These include plen- 
ty of plant food with those other 
established cultural practices of 
crop rotation, erosion control 
by stripping, terracing, seeding 
cover crops, and rigid control of 
weeds, diseases, and insects. This 
kind of farming will eventually 
pay off so that we can live on 
this land and farm it for a long 
time to come.” This represents a 
sound viewpoint and many farm- 
ers have tested it and know its 
value. 


There is another viewpoint 
building up in the Midwest, es- 
pecially in the corn belt, which 
promises much in immediate 
profits but with the long-time 
results very much in doubt. This 
is briefly expressed in the fol- 
lowing statement. 

“Liberal amounts of nitrogen 
fertilizer used on the corn crop 
will keep up the supply of this 
element in the soil and enable 
the farmer to grow corn for sev- 
eral years in succession on the 
same land,” says Roger Bray of 
the University of Illinois. “Ni- 
trogen fertilizer doubled the 
percentage of nitrogen in corn 
stalks and greatly increased the 
tons on an acre of land. When 
stalks of this nature are plowed 
under, there is an _ increased 
addition of both nitrogen and 
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organic material all of which 
helps in the improvement of 
the soil.” 


Bray recommends that rye be 
seeded in the corn along with 
nitrogen fertilizer in late sum- 
mer or early fall to serve as a 
winter cover. This rye might al- 
so be used for pasture and fin- 
ally as a green manure for the 
corn crop which follows. This 
type of cropping appeals to 
many farmers, especially those 
in the corn belt. Its effect on the 
soil will be more thoroughly un- 
derstood in the coming years. 


The fact is frequently over- 
looked that the corn crop adds 
large amounts of organic ma- 
terial to the soil. Joe Farnbecker 
of the University of Illinois has 
just recently dug up from the 
soil the fact that corn roots pene- 
trate to a depth of six feet and 
contain on the average two tons 
an acre of organic material. 
This, along with the average of 
three tons of stalks, totals five 
tons of material which goes back 
to improve moisture conditions 
and tilth of the soil. It was also 
found that on light colored land 
treated with limestone, legumes 
plowed under and otherwise 
well fertilized corn roots were 
nearly three times the amount of 
those on untreated and unfer- 
tilized land. 

“The rotation of crops serves 
a multitude of purposes and if 
properly planned provides the 
basis for the soundest and most 
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profitable agriculture in the 
basis for the soundest and most 
profitable agriculture in the 
western corn belt,” so says T. J. 
Kiesselbach of the Nebraska Col- 
lege of Agriculture. Kiesselbach 
points out that nearly one-fifth 
(18 per cent) of Nebraska’s cul- 
tivated land is annually in leg- 
umes such as sweet clover, alfal- 
fa, red clover, and some lespede- 
za. This legume system has 
served an important role in 
keeping up corn production and 
has added much to the Nebras- 
ka farmer’s bank account. 


A crop rotation properly bal- 
anced with legumes is half the 
battle in maintaining a produc- 
tive soil and a profitable farm 
business,” so says F. C. Bauer of 
the University of Illinois. Dr. 
Bauer can present experimental 
results to support his claims. In 
addition, he is a practical farm- 
er and each year his farm busi- 
ness demonstrates the value of 
good rotations. On some farm 
land he uses a rotation of corn, 
soybeans, oats, and alfalfa. The 
alfalfa is seeded in the oats and 
remains on one field two years 
with two cuttings of hay re- 
moved and the third cutting let 
lay on the land each year. 

In 1952, which was a dry sea- 
son in central Illinois, the corn 
yields under this rotation were 
112 bushels an acre. This corn 
yield was obtained by actual 
weight of grain over the elevator 
scales, as the grain was dry and 
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could be marketed direct from 
the field. If to this is added the 
average 10 per cent picker loss 
in the field the total grain yield 
would be 123 bushels an acre. 


This farm land has been un- 
der cultivation for many years. 
Dr. Bauer’s soil improvement 
program included only lime- 
stone, legumes plowed under, 
and phosphorus. 


It is evident that crop rota- 
tions with regular succession of 
legume crops have been a great 
help in maintaining high level 
production. The legume system 
has added to the permanence of 
our total farm output. The un- 
answered question now is: Will 
an abundance of low priced ni- 
trogen fertilizer do as well as 
has the legume? 


The expectation is that both 
the legume and nitrogen fertiliz- 
er will be used on most farms 
and that one will not supplant 
the other. Legumes have become 
a vital part of our farming sys- 
tem for both soil improvement 
and livestock feed. It does not 
seem possible that a dairy farm 
could long exist without leg- 
umes because of their high min- 
eral and vitamin content along 
with the high protein value. On 
the other hand, we cannot af- 
ford to ignore the advantages of 
nitrogen fertilizers for their 
quick response, higher crop 
yield, and increased protein in 
grain, grasses, and corn silage. 
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A good farm book 
can substitute for a 
lot of unhappy farm- 
ing experience and 
cost you a great deal 


Best Farm Books For Your Library 


Select titles you need and order from these pages. 





ORDER BOOKS DIRECT FROM THESE PUBLISHERS—Identifying num- 
bers at left appear also in book title descriptions to tell source of 
each book. Send $.15 per book to cover postage. 


(1) Devin-Adair Co., 23 E. 26th St., New York 10, N. Y. 
(2) C. Hinman, Grand Junction, Colorado. 


less in time and (4) 


ARTIFICIAL BREEDING 


Artificial Breeding of Farm Animals. 
Perry. 1952 Edition. (Source 4) -~-$5.00 


DAIRY CATTLE AND DAIRYING 


Fitting and Showing Dairy Cattle. 112 p. 
DS | ye $2.00 


FARM CROPS 
Hunger Signs in Crops. 


Ahlgren. 1953. (Source 4) 


FARM MANAGEMENT 


Farm Records. Hopkins & Heady. 320 p. 


LESSEE $3.7 
How to Make Your Farm Pay. Malone. 
1961. 371 p. (Source 3) ~ -....._$3.75 
Law and the Farmer. Beuscher. 1955. 
ES: FEE $4.95 
FEEDS 
Feeds and Feeding, Complete. Morrison. 
1951. 1200 p. (Source 4) ~-----_. $7.00 
Feeds and Feeding, Abridged. Morrison. 
1961. 631 p. (Souree 4) —..-..... $3.50 


(3) Iowa State College Press, Press Building, Ames, Iowa. 
Nasco, Inc., Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 
money. (5) Springer ,Publishing Co., 44 E. 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. 





Color photos. 

Practical. (Source 4) -~--~--------- $4.50 
Crop Production, Principles and Practices. 
cinema $4.50 


Midwest Farm Handbook 


1954 Edition of this popular handbook 
features latest information and prac- 
tical, field-tested advice on all phases 
of farming. This has to be the best 
book on farming you’ve ever read— 
or your money back! 400 pages, 150 
illustrations, $3.00 


How To Make Your Farm Pay 


Dollar-saving tips for farm owners 
and operators. Covers all phases of 
farm management from choosing a 
farm site to marketing. Written by 
a farm management specialist. $3.75 


lowa State College Press 
117 Press Bldg., Ames, lowa 














Protect Your Farm 
LAW AND THE FARMER by Beusch- 
er. What law means in every situa- 
tion of work and life on a farm. 
What you must do to steer clear of 
legal troubles and how to gain all 
benefits under State and Federal laws. 
Everything from wills to water rights. 
416 pages. Send only $4.95 


Livestock Health Encyclopedia 


Edited by R. Seiden. How to improve 
the health of your cattle, sheep, hogs, 
other livestock. Which remedies to use 
for best results at lowest cost, in 
prevention and treatment of diseases, 
parasites, common injuries. The ad- 
vice of 314 specialists in easy ABC 
order. 624 pages, 300 illustrations. 


Send only $7.50 
TRIAL ORDER. Within ten days you 
may return book(s) for full refund. 
Springer Publishing Company, Inc. 
44 E. 23rd St. New York 10, N.Y. 














GENERAL FARMING 


Midwest Farm Handbook. 400 p. 1954. 
(OO — —oheyyEE SEE a $3.00 
Grasses and Grassland Farming. Hi Sta- 
Geom. SOS mi Gemree FB) cmcenncs $5.00 


GENERAL PURPOSE CATTLE 


Dual-Purpose Cattle. C. H. Hinman. 320 
. Te GS BD nncctmmene $5.00 


GRASSES AND LEGUMES 
Forages: The Science of Grassland Agri- 
culture. Hughes. 724 p. (Source 3) $6.75 
SHEEP 
Sheep Science. Kammlade. 1947. 584 p. 
SN ER nepawtnannwdcemne $6.00 
TREES AND FORESTRY 


Improves Nut Trees of North America and 
How to Grow Them. Reed & Davidson. 
EG EO davicdbiaecesennaaie $6.00 


VETERINARY 


Livestock Health Encyclopedia. Seiden. 
624 p. 300 Illus. 1951 (Source 5) $6.95 


This listing of farm books is a service to 
our readers and to publishers. For infor- 
mation about costs, write to Farmer's 
Digest, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 
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Recommended Sources 
of Farm Supplies and 
Services 


We recommend these suppliers to you. 
We believe you can deal with them with 
confidence. This list is not prohibited to 
any firm who meets our requirements. 
Listing price is $15.00 per year per pro- 
duct. Write to Farmer's Digest, Fort Atkin- 
son, Wisconsin. 


AGRICULTURAL NEWS LETTERS 
Doane Agricultural Service, Inc., 5144 Del- 
mar Blvd., St. Louis 8, Missouri. Man- 
agement Service. 
ARTIFICIAL BREEDING EQUIPMENT 
National Agricultural Supply Co., Fort 
Atkinson, Wisconsin. Catalog. 
FERTILIZERS 


“Na-Churs” Plant Food Co., 463 Monroe 
St., Marion, Ohio. Also; London, On- 
tario, Canada. 


LIVESTOCK EQUIPMENT 
AND SUPPLIES 
National Agricultural Supply Co., Fort 
Atkinson, Wisconsin. Catalog. 
oe POULTRY EQUIPMENT 
The Oyclone Mfg. Co., Urbana, Indiana. 
Modernized poultry supplies. 
POWER LAWN MOWERS 
Wind-King Electric Mfg. Co., Merrill, 
Iowa. Rugged, farm type rotary mowers. 
SOIL TESTING SUPPLIES 
National Agricultural Supply Co., Fort 
Atkinson, Wisconsin. Catalog. 
VETERINARY PRODUCTS 
Anchor Serum Co. of Indiana, Indianapo- 
lis, Indiana. Veterinary Catalog. 











VETERINARY 


PRODUCTS 
DIRECT to YOU 


All the latest effective treatments 
employed by leading veterinarians 
and herdsmen. Discounts available 
on quantity shipments. 

Write for our Dairy Bulletin and 
Veterinary Catalog. 


ANCHOR SERUM CO. 
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if you are not entirely satisfied with 
the way your present cattle fit your 
setup and want a 


TWO-WAY PROFIT 


You Need This Book 


DUAL PURPOSE 
CATTLE 


by Claude H. Hinman 


A guide to success in the breeding 
and marketing of the two-way 
profit breeds. 

Contents cover such things as 
BREEDING, FEEDING, DISEASES, 
SHOWING, PuBLic SALEs, and 
others; a total of 21 concise chap- 
ters. Should be owned by EVERY 
CATTLE BREEDER. It will pay many 

times its cost. 

A chapter is devoted to sales 
promotion for YOUR HERD, any 
breed. It tells just how, when, and 
where to advertise to get inquiries 
and make sALes. It tells how to 
keep your name KNOWN AS A 
BREEDER at a cost you can afford. 
THIS MEANS MONEY TO you! 

For purebreds of any breed it 
tells the beginner what to buy, 
how much to pay, where, and from 
whom. This advice saves loss. THE 
BEST TIME TO START IS WHEN THE 
GOING IS TOUGH. It will be better 
when you have increase to sell. 


Read a week. If not satisfied, 
return and money will be refunded. 


ORDER NOW — USE THIS COUPON 








Cc. H. HINMAN 
122 N. 6th St. Grand Junction, Colo. 
Please send me the 320-page book 
DUAL-PURPOSE CATTLE, $5.00, post- 
paid. Check enclosed. 
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Stability will keynote 1955. 
Consumer spending will remain 
high, assuring a good demand 
for farm products. Surpluses and 
high production will still put 
downward pressure on farm 
prices in the United States as a 
whole. Costs will remain high. 


Midwest farmers will fare a 
little better than the U.S. aver- 
age; their 1955 net income may 
be as high as in 1954 and at 
worst should not drop more than 
5 percent. Cattle prices will 
average about the same as in 
1954. Hog prices will average 
lower in 1955 than in 1954. 
Lamb prices will average about 
the same as in 1954. 


Michigan economists forecast 
15 to 20 cents a hundred pounds 
above the 1954 average for milk 
sold in their fluid markets. 
(Others believe milk prices will 
remain about the same.) Other 
dairy products will be at the sup- 
port level of 75 percent of parity. 


Egg prices will be higher in 
most of 1955. Feed supplies will 
be ample but prices will be a 
little higher. 


The farm price of wheat is ex- 
pected to average about 20 cents 
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per bushel under the support 
price until the 1955 harvest. 
Seasonal advances in soybean 
prices are likely to be much less 
than a year ago. 


Potato storage is usually pro- 
fitable with a small crop. This 
year’s crop is near the upper 
limit of being “small.” Apple 
growers without commitments 
for later deliveries may net more 
by selling before Febru>ry. 
Processor demand for vegetables 
will be better in 1955; for fruits 
processor demand will be about 
like it was in 1954. 


The farm real estate price sit- 
vation is spotty but, on the 
average, prices can be expected 
to drop slightly during this next 
year. Some farmers may find it 
good business to consolidate 
their debts and refinance short- 
term debts into longer term 
farm mortgage loans. 


Farm costs may decline slight- 
ly. Shop for bargain prices and 
better trade-in allowances. Don’t 
cut expenses by using less ferti- 
lizer, cheap seeds and the like. 
The cost of living for the farm 
family will drop slightly if at all 
in 1955.—Michigan Farm Eco- 
nomics. 
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